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1RWELING on a 

Morningwind 

Exp\oring Lakę Champhain Aboard the Schooner Homer W Dixon 


By Nancy Price Graff 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


\AA: 

w ning 


e set sail in mid-morning 
after the showers and light- 
ning had passed; after the 
dark, burnished surface of the water had 
been broken up by a freshening wind; 
after we had learned — ąuickly — how 
to hoist a mainsail, including the dangers 
of backing up when hoisting. We moved 
with surprising ąuiet away from the 
dock, over the long-submerged corpse of 
a century-old canal boat sunk with a pay- 
load of coal, around the end of Burling¬ 
ton^ breakwater and toward the open 
water of Lakę Champlain. Just east of 
Juniper Island we tumed across the path 
of the wind and whitecaps, and headed 
up the lakę. We were off to spend five 
days studying what has been described 
as "the most historie body of water in 
the western hemisphere" while cruising 
in a gaff-rigged, two-masted schooner. 

It was an auspicious start. Ralph Nad- 
ing Hill, the lake's foremost historian 
and a veteran of six decades of boating 
on Lakę Champlain, found a protected 
comer, leaned back in the sunshine and 
closed his eyes, but not before remarking 
that, "This may be the best day on the 
lakę in 1985." Few of us could argue. For 
that matter, few of us could stand up, as 
the Homer W. Dixon heeled sharply into 
the wind and held her course. During the 
introductory lecture the evening before, 
we had been promised "travels with the 
wind," and for the moment, the wind 
was everything. 

There were 29 of us on board: four lec- 
turers, the Dixon ’s co-captains, the cook, 
mess cook and 21 passengers. For 13 of 
those who had signed aboard for the 
cruise, this would be a course in local 
history. They came from places like 


North Hero and South Burlington and 
Shelburne. The others came from farther 
away, but everyone had a personal tie to 
the lakę. A couple from Canada owned 
a summer camp on one of the islands. A 
history teacher from a boys' preparatory 
school in Pennsylvania had become fas- 
cinated by the lake's history while vis- 
iting his daughter at the University of 
Vermont. A woman from Cazenovia, 
N. Y., was aboard because of a great uncle 
who had tried to take a shortcut from his 
job on the Webb estate in Shelburne, Vt., 
to his home in Essex, N.Y., but drowned 
along the way. "So you see," she said. "I 
am a part of this lakę." 

The view from the deck of the Dixon 
depends entirely on the sighting one 
chooses, and for this reason our class- 
room for the week was incomparable. 
Looking up along elaborately rigged 
wooden masts, the view is pure 19th cen- 
tury. To either side, where the scenery 



A gaff-rigged schooner 
sets off for a week on 
", . . the most historie 
body of water in the 
western hemisphere,'' 


alternates between thoroughly modern 
summer homes and wilderness as dense 
as the day Samuel de Champlain first laid 
eyes on it, the perspective is slippery, 
shifting across centuries according to 
one's position on the lakę. Looking down 
at the water, which has been flowing 
northward out of the lakę and ultimately 
into the Gulf of Newfoundland for ten 
thousand years, the view is timeless. 

Sunday evening in the light of the gath- 
ering sunset and again the following 
morning before we set sail, we started 
our studies with an overview. Lakę 
Champlain, we learned, occupies 
slightly less than six percent of the total 
Lakę Champlain Basin, an uneven and 
sprawling watershed approximately 110 
miles wide and 129 miles long, compris- 
mg 8,234 sąuare miles and seven distinct 
physiographic regions. Just over half the 
basin lies within Vermont ; less than 10 
percent lies in Quebec ; the remainder be- 
longs to New York. 

To a hydrologist, the lakę itself is 
really a string of five major lakę regions. 
The South Lakę is river-like, beginning 
at the Champlain Canal near Whitehall, 
N.Y., and twisting in a murky, thin 
stream northward to Crown Point, where 
the water clears and Lakę Champlain 
abruptly widens. The main lakę, which 
ends at the Canadian border, is 12 miles 
wide and reaches depths of 400 feet. 
The other three component "lakes" 
— the Northeast region, Malletts Bay and 
Missisąuoi Bay — are smaller, but sig- 
nificant subdivisions with umąue char- 
acteristics and problems. At Ash Island, 
in Quebec, under the Canadian National 
Railroad bridge, Lakę Champlain nar- 
rows and becomes the Richelieu River. 

It is the sixth largest body of fresh wa¬ 
ter in the United States and a cousin, 
hydrologically and limnologically, to the 
Great Lakes to the west. It is home to 80 
species of fish, and is one of the finest 
fisheries in North America. For centuries 
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it has been a major navigational route, 
but the completion of the Champlain 
Canal in 1823 madę it even morę im- 
portant. Since then, boats leaving any 
port on the lakę have had a choice of 
reaching the Atlantic Ocean by traveling 
either south through the canal and then 
down the Hudson River or north along 
the Richelieu and down the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Already awash by Monday morning in 
newfound knowledge about the lakę, we 
had difficulty imagining where our stud- 
ies and travels still might take us. The 
day and the cruise were young, however, 
and the wind and our spirits were high. 
Just north of Essex we dined on fish 
chowder, hot biscuits and peanut butter, 
and then dropped the mainsail because, 
although we had come to see as much of 
Lakę Champlain as our five days and the 
weather would allow, we were beginning 
to get ahead of ourselves. 

For Doug Greason, trimming the sails 
was a concession to our education. Grea- 
son and his wife, Pegeen Mulhern, are 
co-owners and co-captains of the Homer 
W. Dixon. Like Ralph Hill, they were 
acutely aware of the ąuality of the day's 
breezes. "This is the kind of breeze this 
boat was madę to sail in," Greason said 
excitedly. 'This is what the boat's de- 
signed to do." 

Greason and Mulhern are no strangers, 
however, to compromises, concessions 
and rough sailing. In effect, the whole 


odyssey by which the co-captains found 
their way to Lakę Champlain was beset 
by personal sąualls and doldrums. Their 
presence on the lakę today, and the ex- 
istence of the Dixon, are testaments to 
their persistence and expansive dream- 
ing. Thirty-year-old Mulhern, for exam- 
ple, began working toward a goal such as 
this one morę than a decade ago. She has 
been a mess hand off the coast of Maine, 
a refurbisher of coasting schooners, a 
deckhand in the Pacific, a travel agent 
and a deckhand both in the Caribbean 
and on a Lakę Champlain ferry. Grea- 
son's route has been eąually long and 
eąually focused: mess hand, deckhand, 
captain of the schooner Richard Robbins 
(which sailed Lakę Champlain several 
summers ago) and naval architect. They 
met in 1973 and then again in 1976 when 
both were restoring the Lewis R. French, 
an 1871 schooner in Rockland, Maine. In 
the years that followed, Greason and 



Some, like Sylvie 
LeFrancoise, went 
adventuring with the 
schooner's dinghy . . . 


Mulhern kept their eyes on each other 
and their common dream of owning and 
running a schooner. When the opportu- 
nity finally arose four years ago to build 
a schooner together, their paths at last 
converged. 

The 76-foot-long Homer W. Dixon, 
named for Greason's great uncle, is the 
result of that convergence. Not for a cen- 
tury and a half have schooners been com¬ 
mon on Lakę Champlain, but the Dixon 
is and always will be uniąue. For one 
thing, it has a Steel hull. The owners 
chose Steel because it lasts especially 
well in fresh water and because the 
woods that once were used for schooner 
hulls — white oak and Southern yellow 
pine — are no longer available at reason- 
able prices. For another thing, many of 
the Dixon’s parts and pieces have been 
scavenged, salvaged, adapted and re- 
worked. The bitts, for example, are madę 
of Southern yellow pine taken from an 
old granary in Portland, Maine. The 
storm anchor was refurbished after lying 
for decades on the bottom of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. The original running lights were 
located in a Boston marinę surplus storę. 
The twin masts, once destined to be twin 
power poles for the Public Service Com¬ 
pany of Manchester (N.H.), were hand- 
cut to mast size and finished by Greason 
and Mulhern. Ali told, the two young 
captains spent a year and a half building 
the Dixon, including seven months of 
Hnishing work, after towing the schoon- 
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er's hull from Portsmouth, N.H., through 
the Cape Cod Canal, across Long Island 
Sound and up the Hudson River to Lakę 
Champlain. Looking back at the Dixon’s 
maiden voyage on the lakę in June of 
1983, Mulhem says lightly, "Both of the 
paying customers had a remarkably good 
time." 

Over the course of the three summers 
that the Dixon has been providing wind- 
jammer cruises on Lakę Champlain, 
Greason and Mulhern have acąuired an 
impressive rangę of skills. Some, like re- 
citing an endless stream of humorous 
anecdotes about their adventures, came 
naturally; others, like fixing occasionally 
balky plumbing, came of necessity. Lec- 
turing falls into the latter category. 
Whether standing behind the wheel, eat- 
ing in the galley, or spotting stars in the 
evening, the captains have inevitably 
drawn ąuestions from their passengers 
about the schooner and the lakę on 
which it sails. Lakę Champlain History 
Week grew out of Greason's desire to in- 
crease his own knowledge about the lakę 
and to offer a specialized tour to people 
with similar interests. 

"Doug wanted to expand from a won- 
derful sybaritic experience in which peo¬ 
ple relax and enjoy, but don't really 
interact with the lakę," says R. Mont¬ 
gomery Fischer of Montpelier, one of the 
lecturers. "He wanted an active week on 
the lakę and chose several topics — bird- 


ing and history — around which to focus 
his efforts. For him, the cruises do two 
things: they fulfill his hope of making 
the vessel morę a part of the lake's ac- 
tivity, and they expand the guest's par- 
ticipation." 

Greason first approached Fischer about 
the idea nearly three years ago. Fischer, 
chairman of the Champlain Maritime 
Society and past chairman of the envi- 
ronmentally oriented Lakę Champlain 
Committee, liked the idea immediately. 
But the two men could not puli the plans 
together ąuickly enough for the 1984 
sailing season. They worked throughout 
the next winter, gaining the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Maritime Society and accre- 
ditation from the state's Board of 
Continuing Education, and drawing on 
local expertise to create a lakę history 
curriculum. By the time they finished, 
they had welcomed aboard Ralph Hill, a 
noted author on the lake's history; Art 



. . . alł helped owners 
Doug Greason and 
Pegeen Mulhem (left, 
at tiller) run things . 


Cohn, a co-founder with Fischer of the 
Maritime Society; and Merrit Carpenter, 
a retired Lakę Champlain ferryboat cap- 
tain. The curriculum, which included 15 
lectures spread evenly over the course of 
five days, included pre-history ; Cham- 
plain's discovery of the lake ; the lake's 
role in the French and Indian Wars, the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812; 
two centuries of trade on the lake ; steam- 
boating; environmental issues; nautical 
archaeology; and the lake's futurę. By the 
time the 1985 sailing season blew in, 
both the Dixon and Lakę Champlain His¬ 
tory Week were ready to be launched. 

Twenty passengers immediately 
snapped up every available berth. To¬ 
gether, our days took on a familiar rou- 
tine that began each morning just after 
sunrise when the wind began stirring and 
ended late in the evening after the last 
light had finally faded from the sky. We 
leamed how to brush our teeth while 
leaning against the Dixoris raił and how 
to hołd our soup bowls when the Dixon 
tacked. Most of us learned the difference 
between a staysail and a jib, and a few 
even learned how to row the Dixoris 
dory without the benefit of pinned oar- 
locks. 

Twice a day we gathered formally to 
consider some aspect of the lakę itself or 
its history. While anchored just outside 
Arnold's Bay in Panton, for example, we 
learned of Art Cohn's recent discovery of 
what is almost certainly the Congress, 
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Benedict Arnolda flagship from the Bat- 
tle of Valcour during the Revolutionary 
War. "Our local history is really the story 
of our nation's beginnings / ,, Cohn said. 
"There are lessons here in citizenship 
and patriotism." 

There are also some implied lessons in 
navigation. Lakę Champlain has seen a 
lot of shipwrecks over the years. Merrit 
Carpenter took advantage of the chang- 
ing scenery to point out the misses and 
near-misses of boats he has come across 
in his travels, both literał and literary. "I 
had remarkably good luck," he said in 
summing up his own boating experience. 

And so it went: Ralph Hill covered the 
lake's critical maritime battles and its 
steamboats, and Monty Fischer dis- 
cussed the lake's current environmental 
situation. When ąuestions were raised 
that stumped the lecturers, the answers 
were freąuently no farther away than the 
well-read passengers. Once, when one of 
the guests supplied some information 
about early Indian occupation of the 
Champlain region, Hill turned to her and 
said with mock sarcasm, "I knew there 
was going to be someone like you aboard 
who would know morę than the rest of 
us." The information flowed generously 
and continuously from all sources, at all 
hours, formally and informally. 

Meanwhile there was always the lakę. 
In two days of hard wind we sailed from 
Burlington to Crown Point, where we 
took tums piling into the Dixon’s yawl 


to go ashore and tour the historie fort's 
ruins. It was the only time our feet 
touched solid ground all week. Like 
much of the lake's shoreline, the area is 
remarkably undeveloped. To the north- 
west, the horizon rolled away over ridges 
of hills in shades of gray and green, dis- 
appearing finally into clouds the shade 
of old pewter. We stood there in a cold 
rain amid the two-hundred-year-old 
crumbling fortifications and looked at 
the narrow neck of the lakę the French 
and English had fought so hard for dec- 
ades to control. Red-wing blackbirds ig- 
nored the cold dampness and winged in 
and out of the rubble, but they were the 
only signs of life. Off in the distance, be- 
yond sight, the Amtrak "Adirondacker" 
wailed briefly and then was silent. 

In the midst of that somber splendor, 
the week's purpose came into focus. We 
realized that we were sailing on a lakę of 
extraordinary beauty and significance 



"A lakę . . . whose 
futurę depends upon 
those who understand 
its place in history" 


whose futurę depends upon those who 
understand its place in history — and its 
value to the human spirit. 

We reentered the main lakę by sailing 
early the next morning into a stiff north 
wind under the Crown Point bridge. The 
Dixon ’s eighty-foot masts barely cleared 
the bridge's understructure, but accord- 
ing to Greason, one of a mariner's first 
lessons must be to learn when and where 
he can sail his boat. "Sometimes the best 
sailing decision you can make is to put 
down your anchor and stay put," he said. 
Fortunately, nonę of us had felt that way 
about signing aboard for the week's 
cruise. c 

The Schooner Homer W. Dixon sails Lakę 
Champlain regularly from June through mid- 
October on cruises ranging from three to six 
days in length and from $235 to $425 per 
person in price. Special cruises scheduled this 
summer include a breeding birds suruey June j 
4-8, Lakę History Week, June 22-28, a Sept. / 
20 weekend photography workshop, and a mi- 
gratory waterfowl cruise Oct. 14-17. 

Between cruises, the schooner is docked at 
Perkins Pier on the Burlington waterfront. For \ 
further information and group charter rates, 
contact Vermont Schooner Cruises, Ltd., P.O. 

Box 787, Burlington, Vt. 05402, tel. 802-862- 
6918. 


Nancy Price Graff of Montpelier, a free-lance 
writer and historian, is former acting editor 
of Yermont Life. 
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The^fellow 
Barn Musie 
Festival 

Where Happy People 
Make Good Musie 


Written by Marjorie Ryerson 
Illustrated by Ed Epstein 



I he lilting sounds of Edward Elgar's 
I Piano Quintet danced through the 
Windows of the Mason & Hamlin 
Room, and down the hall, a soprano and 
pianist intoned George Crumb's "Appari- 
tion." Thirty yards away, in the Carriage 
House, a cellist, violinist, and pianist 
waltzed their way through Franz Joseph 
Haydn's Trio No. 21 in C Major. 

Though played in rehearsal, the pieces 
were executed with near-flawless preci- 
sion. Far across the summer lawn they 
carried, eventually tangling and inter- 
twining into a mass of harmonious 
sound; a variegated slice of an ordinary 
afternoon at a far-from-ordinary musie 
festival in Putney. 

Each July and August, Putney becomes 
home to the Yellow Barn Musie Festival 
and to approximately three dozen young 
musicians. The participants, stu- 
dents from leading musie 
schools or young professional 
players, spend five concentrated 
weeks at the Putney School and at the 
home of teacher-musicians David and 
Janet Wells. They have met each summer 
for 17 years to grow as musicians and to 
master dozens of the great chamber 
works by composers from Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Schubert to Ives, Villa-Lobos 
and Husa. It is a festival unusual for its 
smallness, for its non-competitiveness, 
for its cultural contribution to the com- 
munity in which it is held, and for the 
striking talent of its participants. 

"Not having to pay bills or cook, 
thinking of musie all the time — it's just 
Utopia," declared Boston pianist Kelly 
Ker. A student of piano for 22 of her 26 
years, she had just completed her Mas¬ 
ter^ degree in performance before arriv- 
ing for last summer's festival. "Here you 
can work on things you talked about less 
than 24 hours earlier. ... I get morę feed- 
back, morę exchange of ideas. I learn 
from my colleagues as well as myself." 

The blend of a simple lifestyle, 
^ inspired teaching, and devoted 
study gives Yellow Barn its 
uniąue flavor. 

Most of the 16 or so student 
concerts given each year are 
held in the Wellses' barn, which is at- 
tached in typical Vermont farmhouse 
style to their home. Both house and barn 
are painted a pale, eggnog yellow. Other 
concerts are held in and around Putney, 
and nights not devoted to concert work 
are taken up by master classes. Sundays, 
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supposedly a day of rest, are often de- 
voted to morę practice. Students' days 
are literally filled with musie, a fact 
which nearly all of them say helps them 
learn — by total immersion. Many say 
their summers at Yellow Barn have 
changed their lives. 

Yellow Barn makes no attempt to com- 
pete with the nearby Marlboro Musie 
Festival, a summer concert series that 
often features internationally acclaimed 
soloists. Yellow Barn is notably lower 
key and morę intimate. To be a student 
at Yellow Barn is to belong to an ex- 
tended, caring family that shares a pas- 
sion for musie. The Putney Festival 
directly reflects the Wellses' belief that 
musicians flower most fully in an envi- 
ronment that offers them both nurturing 
and challenge. 

"We think that happy people make 
good musicians," Mrs. Wells said at the 
end of a long practice day last July. "The 
success of each musician depends on in- 
ner balance and, in part, on chemistry. 
Within the right environment and the 
right chamber ensemble, individuals can 
bloom." 

Although David and Janet Wells don't 
like to boast about the success of Yellow 
Barn alumni, some "graduates" of the 
festival have earned chairs in the most 
prestigious orchestras in the world, and 
others have founded their own chamber 
ensembles. 

"We all learn from each other," David 
Wells said. "Some of our youngest play- 
ers have been our most brilliant." 

The festivaPs youngest-ever partici- 
pant was 14 years old, although some 
have been in their 40s. Most are in their 
20 s, and come from major musie con- 
servatories such as the Hartt School of 
Musie, Manhattan School of Musie, New 
England Conservatory, fuilliard, Indiana 
and Curtis. 

Some are winter students of the 
Wellses' or of Erie Rosenblith, who is a 
noted concert violinist, chairman of the 
string departments at New England Con- 
servatory and Hartt, and a long-time 
guest teacher at Yellow Barn. 

David Wells, a cellist, is on the musie 
faculties of the same two schools as Ro¬ 
senblith. He was formerly chairman of 
the chamber musie department of the 
Manhattan School of Musie, where he 
taught for over 30 years. Mrs. Wells, a 
pianist, has taught at schools and col- 
leges in Cleveland, Hartford, New York, 
and Vermont. She currently teaches at 
the Musie School in Brattleboro, the Put¬ 
ney School and privately. In addition, the 
couple has toured and performed in most 


“/1 festival 
JL JL unusual for its 
smallness ... and for 
the striking 
talent of 
its partici- 
pants .. 
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of the United States and Europę as the 
Wells Duo. 

What do Yellow Barn participants say 
about their festival? Kurni Sato, a young 
cellist from Hartt, attended Yellow Barn 
for the first time last year. 

"I expected to have a good time, and I 
expected to learn a lot," Ms. Sato ac- 
knowledged easily. "Pve been doing 
both. It has been great to concentrate so 
hard on only musie. I have no cooking, 
no shopping, no distractions. The people 
here, the other musicians, make the dif- 
ference. Outside, away from Yellow 
Barn, there is always the undercurrent of 
competition. Here the attitude is very 
supportive, very group-oriented. We all 
know who the better musicians are, but 
it doesn't matter. We are all here to 
learn." 

Pianist Ker's dreams of a musical ca- 
reer have been nurtured by her days in 
Putney. "I can't imagine not being a mu¬ 
sician," she says. "It's there. 1 have an 
obligation to do something with the mu¬ 
sie I have in me. Even at 26, Pm just 
beginning to grow as a musician." 

Erie Kamen, a pianist from the 1984 
Festival, returned last summer for an 
afternoon to see old friends and to soak 
up some Yellow Barn energy. 

"The Yellow Barn did a lot for me," 
Kamen said. "Here, you have to work 
together in a relatively limited amount 
of time. Five weeks isn't much time for 
getting acąuainted with a major piece of 
musie and with fellow players, but a day 
here is like a week in the real world. 


There is a sense of discovery here about 
yourself and about musie." 

The relentless saturation of musie is 
an obvious advantage of the Yellow Barn 
experience. Even before the students 
gather in the Putney School cafeteria for 
an early breakfast, their thoughts and 
talk focus on the musie ahead for that 
day. Their concentration continues 
through morning classes and practice 
sessions, lunch and morę classes, lessons 
and ensemble work in the afternoon. 
Over supper, the students rehash the day, 
debate musical issues, and prepare for an 
evening of morę playing, listening, ana- 
lyzing, concentrating. 

Amazingly enough, both students and 
their teachers appear to keep such inten- 
sity in perspective. They stay in good hu¬ 
mor, relaxed, and enthusiastic. 

According to David Wells, the festival 
began almost by accident, when he and 
his wife invited some of their city musie 
students to join them in their newly pur- 
chased Vermont home for Thanksgiving 
dinner. It was inevitable that during the 
visit, they would all play musie together. 

From that modest beginning, the fes- 
tival has grown, always keeping the de- 
velopment of its students as its 
philosophic base. "One student has 
turned into a master in the five years he 
has been here," Wells said. "It's a style 
of life and community the students are 
drawn to as well as the musie." 

Musie, the most ephemeral art form, 
is undervalued in society at large, Wells 
said. He considers it an important re- 
source, and honors it at Yellow Barn in 
many ways. One such way is the three- 
year celebration of American composers 
the festival has been conducting. Com- 
poser Kareł Husa was in residence in 
1984 and George Crumb in 1985. 

His only struggle with the Festival, 
Wells confessed, has been the amount of 
administrative responsibility it has re- 
ąuired. 

From its first informal get-togethers, 
the festival now has acąuired tax-exempt 
status, a pledged membership, a dedi- 
cated Board of Directors, class schedules, 
concert schedules, tuition ($1665 in 
1985), scholarships and advertising. Ex- 
ecutive Director Linda Rubenstein holds 
it all together. 

In addition to receiving donations from 
individuals and businesses, and income 
from advertisements, ticket sales and 
special events, the Festival has won 
grants from State, regional and national 
foundations. Private foundation funding, 
Ms. Rubenstein said, accounts for about 
one-quarter of the revenues. 
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The very first concerts given in the 
barn had audiences smaller than the 
number of performers. The only adver- 
tising was by word of mouth and by 
hand-lettered signs madę by the Wells 
children. Now, seventeen years later, 
each concert is a sellout, and often an 
overflow crowd listens from the lawn un- 
der the stars. 

The barn itself has changed little. 
Metal folding chairs are set up on the 
smali floor space in tight rows for the 
concerts. A few wooden benches have 
been built into the back of the hayloft, 
and listeners who chose the front of the 
hayloft sit on the floor, their feet dan- 
gling over the edge. For the two chil- 
dren 7 s concerts of the season, most of 
those feet are ąuite smali in size and, 
morę often than not, bare. 

For many students of musie, concerts 
are thought of as the terrifying, public 
test of their hours of behind-the-scenes 
labor, and a forum for displaying all their 
mistakes. But most Yellow Barn students 
agreed that concerts are the desserts that 
make the long hours of work worth- 
while. Many see the concerts not as pun- 
ishment but as release of the tension 
accumulated as they practice and perfect 
a piece. They also see it as a giving of 
their musical gifts to others, something 
that brings them great pleasure. 

Cellist Sato said she saw the Yellow 
Barn experience as a way to lessen the 
gambie of musie as a profession. 

"Musie is a very 7 iffy 7 career choice, 
but challenging," Ms. Sato said. "You 
have to love to perform as well as to play. 
Yellow Barn is good for giving you the 
chance to do both. But the time here, and 
the performances, don 7 t feel like pres- 
sure. It's morę intensity than pressure. 
You don 7 t feel you 7 ll have your head 
chopped off if you botch up. I haven 7 t 
even found personalities clashing. 77 

Technical mastery of her cello isn't 
enough, Sato indicated. Her teachers at 
Yellow Barn challenge her to understand 
the intellectual and emotional founda- 
tion of the pieces she plays. 

To watch the Wellses or Rosenblith at 
work is to understand why students keep 
coming back to Putney each summer, 
and why the festival attracts and gradu- 
ates the ąuality of musicians that it does. 

On a warm, humid July evening last 
summer, Erie Rosenblith and four of his 
students were gathered in the Wellses 7 
living room after supper for a master 
class. The piece to be performed was 
Schubert 7 s String Quartet in A Minor, 
Op. 29. Eight other students sat around 
the smali living room, perched on the 


J he young pianist 
JL felt a sense of 
discouery here ahout 
yourself 


and about 
musie ... “ 



edges of the sofa or sitting on the floor. 
Three or four morę looked on from the 
kitchen door. 

The four musicians began to play. 
Nonę of them looked nervous. Their 
faces showed intense concentration. As 
Schubert 7 s lithe sounds filled the house, 
Rosenblith bent forward in his chair, tap- 
ping time with his fingers, occasionally 
humming the melody for a few measures, 
his expression changing with the mood 
of the musie. Occasionally he ąuietly in¬ 
dicated volume or tempo suggestions. 

At the conclusion of the piece, the lis¬ 
teners broke into spontaneous applause. 

"Good. Good! 77 Rosenblith said, all 
smiles. "You 7 ve done a very good job. In 
the second movement, you did a re- 
markable job with the tempos and flow. 

"What does one think of when one 
plays? 77 , he asked philosophically. "We 
could concentrate on valid concerns such 
as whether or not we are in tune and in 
time, but we should think less of the 
minuses and morę about what we would 
like to give and to get from the musie. 
We need to feel some of the things we 
are projecting. We need to become daring 
and take chances. Some things we 
wouldn 7 t dare to say in words, we can 
say in musie. 

"You, as musicians, are well past wor- 
rying about the notes. You need to be 
daring and to expose yourselves. Musie 
exists to move us. 

"I want to talk to you about how to 
finish a notę. We need to practice how 
to finish and how to vibrate everything 
that needs to ring a lot. But it 7 s very en- 


couraging, what you 7 re doing. Very en- 
couraging. 77 

The group listened as Rosenblith con- 
tinued — praising, evaluating, critiąuing 
the performance. Then they disbanded, 
talking in twos and threes about how 
they felt they had done. 

In the barn, five musicians were gath- 
ering for another class. This time, the 
piece was Schumann 7 s Piano Quintet. 
Ms. Ker was at the piano. It was 9:45 p.m. 

Students from the house drifted into 
the barn to listen. Classes were over for 
the night in the house. No one was ready 
for sleep. David Wells and Rosenblith sat 
down on opposite sides of the barn to 
listen, and without hesitation, the five 
musicians started the Schumann to- 
gether as lightly as a flicked drop of wa- 
ter. 

The youthfulness of the musicians, 
their T-shirts, shorts and bare feet mixed 
incongruously with the virtuosity of 
their playing. In the back corner of the 
audience, a student was bent over the 
pages of a comic book. But she, as well 
as all the others in the barn, was hearing 
every notę, every nuance. 

The piece surged through the dimly lit 
barn, brought to life in a sparkling flood 
of sound. 

The doors of the barn were open wide 
and the sounds of a summer Putney night 
could be heard behind the musie. In the 
darkness, crickets were loudly ratchet- 
ting. An occasional car passed outside, 
its tires sticky on the pavement. When 
the piece was over, Wells and Rosenblith 
both stood up. The talk turned to timing, 
intonation, interpretation. 

"Did some of you have the feeling that 
the piece wasn 7 t totally, joyously in con- 
trol? 77 Rosenblith asked. The musicians 
grinned, nodding affirmatively. 

"Let 7 s go back and try it again, 77 their 
teacher suggested. 

In spite of the late hour and the 
amount of energy each of the musicians 
had put out during that long day, to them 
it was nothing morę than a routine YeT 
low Barn day. 

Without hesitation, the ąuintet began 
again, morę attentive than before to the 
flow and inner tensions of the piece. Out¬ 
side the night clouds were building up 
rapidly in an approaching storm. The air 
was getting muggier. The crickets sud- 
denly ąuieted. Inside the Yellow Barn, no 
one heard the rain begin. 

Freelance writer Marjorie Ryerson of Ran- 
dolph, in addition to being a longtime con- 
tributor to Vermont Life, is a knowledgeable 
attender of summer concerts in Vermont. 
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Tough 

Transplant 

aI_ 

M versed in country things 

once told me that day lilies 
may be Vermont's closest horticultural 
equivalent to the Morgan horse. By this 
he meant that these common summer 
perennials, which for generations have 
been as much a part of the Green Moun- 
tains as lilacs, are hardy and versatile, 
humbly beautiful and amazingly prolific. 

My friend could also have added that 
day lilies are among the most short-lived 
of Vermont's flowers. Their botanical 
name, hemerocallis, means "beautiful 
for a day" and describes them exactly. 
No single blossom ever lasts longer than 
one day, a fairly short time, even by the 
Stern aesthetic standards of northern 
New England. 

Robert Frost wrote a poem about the 
inherent brevity of much of this region's 
natural beauty, which he called 
"Nothing Gold Can Stay." "Nature's 
first green is gold," he began. "Her hard- 
est hue to hołd." Frost happened to be 
referring to the translucent pale yellow 
blush that comes over the northern hills 
for two or three days in the spring when 
the hardwood leaves are just emerging 
from their buds. But by the end of the 
poem when he tells us that in naturę 
nothing gold can stay for long, he might 
as well be describing those same woods 
at the peak of fali foliage time. Or, for 
that matter, the life-span of day lilies. 


There is a significant difference, how- 
ever. Although each day lily bud unfolds, 
blooms, and closes forever in well under 
twenty-four hours, a single plant may 
have dozens of buds and continue to blos¬ 
som throughout the summer. What's 
morę, the humble beauty of the older va- 
rieties has recently been joined by the 
not-so-humble beauty of many spectac- 
ular modern descendants. Day lilies now 
come in nearly every imaginable color 
except blue and white, and a careful se- 
lection of 10 or 12 plants will provide 
even the most slapdash weekend gar- 
dener with gorgeous flowers from mid- 
fune until the hard frosts of autumn. 

The first frosts arrive early in Greens- 
boro, up in Vermont's Northeast King- 
dom, where Lewis Hill and his wife 
Nancy retail day lilies from Hilltop 
Nursery. According to the Hills, whose 
motto is "If it grows in Greensboro, itTl 
grow anywhere," most of today's 40,000 
or so named varieties were developed 
from two old-fashioned stand-bys: the 
common orange roadside lily (Hemero¬ 
callis fulva), also known as the tawny or 
homestead lily, and the delicately fra- 
grant lemon lily (Hemerocallis flava) 
that almost everyone's grandmother had 
growing in her flower bed fifty years ago. 

Day lilies probably originated in 
China, Lewis Hill said. For centuries 
they were used there for various medic- 
inal purposes. Like lilacs, they were in- 
troduced to New England early on, and 
from the start they flourished here. Be- 
sides reąuiring next to no care, they'11 
withstand temperatures of 40° below 
zero as easily as the most withering Au¬ 
gust droughts. They spread like witch 
grass in deep shade, thrive in fuli sun. 
And the multi-colored modern hybrids 
have all the admirable ąualities of their 
tough forebears; for brilliance and har- 
diness the Hills particularly recommend 
"Hyperion," a long-blooming sunshine 
yellow variety, and "Smoky Joe," which 
even in boreal Greensboro often blos- 
soms right on into October. 

In the morę temperate southeastern 
part of Vermont, at South Newfane's Ol- 
lalie North Nursery, Chris Darrow keeps 
a family tradition alive by growing over 
a thousand yarieties of day lilies. The 
Darrow nursery was established by his 
grandfather, Dr. George Darrow, an em- 
inent American horticulturist who per- 
sonally developed morę than 50 new day 
lilies and at one time was a partner in 
the nursery business with the late U.S. 
Sen. George D. Aiken. One of the yari¬ 
eties George Darrow developed is now 
his grandson's favorite: "Ollalie Lad," a 


heavily-branched plant with rich cad- 
mium-yellow flowers that keep blossom- 
ing all summer long despite the weather. 
"They're tough," Chris told me. "They'11 
withstand almost any conditions they're 
subjected to." 

There's no ąuestion about their tough- 
ness. When I first moved to my home in 
Irasburg, a few miles from the Vermont- 
Canadian border, a wide swath of com¬ 
mon orange day lilies ran the entire 
length of a steep bank by the south side 
of the house. Invariably, they were the 
first plant to appear in the spring, jabbing 
aggressively up through the snów even 
before the crocuses, and the last to die 
back in the fali. One day some years ago, 
in the misguided zeal of a new house- 
holder, I spaded them up and scattered 
grass seed in their place. Strays persisted 
there anyway for a year or so. But by then 
the battle lines had been drawn. House- 
holder's pride was at stake ; it was me 
against the day lilies, and eventually I 
won. Sort of. 

The trouble was that despite the new 
grass, the topsoil on the bank began to 
wash out at an alarming ratę, exposing 
great chunks of a heaved foundation I'd 
rather not think about, much less have 
to look at a dozen times a day. 'Tm not 
telling you what to do," my friend who 
knows about country matters said when 
I sought his advice. "But if I were you, 
I'd plant old-fashioned homestead lilies 
on that slope. They'11 keep your soil from 
running away on you. Besides, they'11 fit 
in perfectly there." 

Of course, Vermont has no monopoly 
on day lilies, old-fashioned or modern, 
any morę than it has a monopoly on Mor¬ 
gan horses or steep woodsy mountains. 
As usual, though, my friend was right. 
They do fit in perfectly here. 

And as Chris Darrow told me, you can 
plant day lilies nearly anywhere and for- 
get about them. Barring a meddlesome 
householder like myself or a disaster, 
they'11 be there forever. c o* 


Howard Frank Mosher, himself an authority 
on country things, is the author of two novels, 
several short stories and non-fiction articles 
about life in far-northern Vermont. His home 
is in Irasburg. 


Horticulturist George Darrow (photo 
upper left) piotieered morę than 50 
new yarieties of day lillies. The 
hardy flower yolunteers its beauty 
throughout Vermont f as at this South 
Newfane roadside (ńght , above). 
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VermontLife 

Fmding the Road 
to CleanWater 

Venmont Recouers A Resource: 

Its Riuers 

By Nancy Cornell 


O 

ince the first settlers arrived here from Eu- 
ropę, rivers have played a vital role in the lives 
of Vermonters. Rivers teemed with fish and 
attracted gamę. Rivers provided a natural trans- 
portation network. Rivers floated Vermont's timber to mills 
and markets. Rivers meandered into towns, crashed down 
through penstocks to drive the lumber, woolen and grist 
mills, then flowed away, carrying human and industrial waste 
with them. For three centuries, rivers were regarded as an 
infinitely renewable resource. 

It was the Flood of 1927, morę than any other single event, 
which began to change the prevailing attitudes about Ver- 
mont's rivers. A close look at the reasons for that disaster, 
which claimed 84 lives and caused $30 million worth of dam- 
age, revealed man's supporting role. The clearing of land, the 
straightening of stream beds, the Rlling of wetlands, the pav- 
ing of roads — all had contributed to the speed and volume 
of the runoff and extended the damage. Although the change 
in the state's consciousness was gradual, never again could 
Vermonters ignore the interrelationship between water, land, 
and themselves. 

Since that awakening, progress toward understanding, 
managing, and protecting the state's water resources has been 
steady. But as Vermont's population grows, so do pressures 
on her rivers and streams. River after river, the choice comes 
down to alternatives that are often mutually exclusive. In 
many cases, river use conflicts pit good guys and good causes 
against other good guys and eąually good causes. 

Should we save this stretch of intermediate whitewater, 
and this topnotch fishery, or dam it and use it to generate 
clean electricity? Which is morę important to Vermont, pre- 
serving pristine headwaters, or boosting the tourist industry 
by expanding ski area developments? "With most river is- 
sues," says Al Cassell, Associate Dean of UVM's College of 
Natural Resources, "things are only clear-cut if you're a fish- 
erman and you like trout." 

YermonCs rivers constitute a nationally-renowned recre- 
ational resource. The recently completed Vermont River 
Study, conducted jointly by the National Parks Service and 


the Yermont Agency of Environmental Conservation, reveals 
that the State water system includes 1,002 miles of boatable 
water on 51 rivers and streams. Just over 20 percent of those 
miles are suitable for intermediate whitewater boating. (Otter 
Creek offers the longest boat trip — 100 miles.) Morę than 
1,000 miles of Vermont rivers represent significant wildlife 
habitat (924 miles of river flow through deer wintering areas). 

"We rank among the top five States in the nation for water 
ąuality, and we're number one in New England," reports 
David Clough, Director of the Yermont Water Quality Di- 
vision. Of the approximately 8,000 miles of river in the State, 
110 or morę meet Class A (outstanding) water ąuality stan- 
dards. In 1976, just over 60 percent of yermont's waters were 
termed Class B (fishable and swimmable) or better. Today 85 
percent of the state's water is Class B or above. 

The Sewage Treatment Question 

Most of the state's recent water ąuality improvement can 
be attributed to the legislature's 1977 ban on domestic laun- 
dry detergents containing phosphorus, and to the construc- 
tion and upgrading of sewage treatment plants across the 
State. "Over the past twenty years," reports Water Resource 
Commissioner Jonathan Lash, "the State has committed 25 
percent or morę of its Capital budget to water pollution proj- 
ects. That's a really spectacular indication of our level of 
commitment to cleaning up the waters and it's paying off. 
We have 92 sewage treatment plants operating now and we 
are within three projects of completing our pnority list. Our 
progress has been ąuite wonderful." 

Most areas of the State with concentrated populations now 
pipę their municipal and industrial waste to sewage treat¬ 
ment plants, which treat the waste and then discharge it into 
a river. Along the Winooski River corridor, where one-fifth 
of the population of the State resides, there are 10 municipal 
sewage treatment facilities currently in operation. Jennifer 
Ely, Executive Director of the Winooski Valley Park Distnct, 
reports that although there are still significant problems, the 
lower Winooski is greatly improved. "Ten years ago you 
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didn't want to put your hand 
in the river, it was that dirty. 

As towns go to a higher level 
of treatment, the river con- 
tinues to get better." 

But sewage treatment fa- 
cilities have their limita- 
tions, and their critics. As 
Vermont's urban and subur- 
ban population grows, the 
amount of waste may exceed 
the capacity of the facilities. 

The facilities need to be ex- 
panded. But increased plant 
discharges — even though 
they are not raw sewerage — 
will further degrade rivers 
like the Winooski, and the 
cost to the towns may be pro- 
hibitive. 

"What's happened in the 
lower Winooski River is a 
symptom of our tremendous 
dependence on rivers. 

They're the first place we 
turn when we want to get rid 
of something," says Erie Pal- 
ola, Associate Director of the 
Vermont Natural Resources 
Council. "There's a breaking 
point for these rivers, a point 
after which the ecosystem is 
irreparably damaged. We 
need to deal with the issue of 
ąuantity. Just how much 
waste can we ask a river to 
assimilate?" 

At high elevations, near headwaters and upland streams, 
the issue of development and waste disposal becomes even 
morę delicate. Few would argue against the notion that ski 
areas benefit Yermont. They provide jobs, help smali town 
economies, and generally boost the state's tourist industry. 
Yet condominium developments, an important part of ski 
area expansion, occur near upland streams that have difficulty 
assimilating treated waste and are slow to recover once they 
are damaged. 

The Vermont Legislature last winter addressed that prob¬ 
lem directly when it passed a new, firmer water-ąuality law. 
Under the new law, discharges above 2,500 feet are forbidden, 
and treated effluent can only be added to lower-level rivers 
under strict conditions and in limited amounts. The new law 
doesn't resolve all the conflicting interests involved, but it 
gives the State a powerful new means of protecting the rivers 
Vermonters have paid dearly to clean up. 

Hydropower: Dam It? 

Hydropower is another river issue that reąuires careful bal- 
ancing of Vermont's interests and values. Amidst doubts 
about the safety of nuclear power, and in the wake of the oil 
crunch of the 1970s, hydropower came to be seen as an at- 
tractive source of electricity because it was relatively clean, 


safe, and renewable. Yer¬ 
mont currently gets about 
10 % of its electricity from in- 
state hydroelectric plants. 
But concerns over the envi- 
ronmental, recreational and 
aesthetic impacts of hydro 
dams — even smali hydro 
dams — have surfaced. 

Dams stop canoers. Dams 
tend to raise water tempera¬ 
turę, deoxygenate water and 
slow it down, inereasing 
sedimentation. All of that 
can be terribly detrimental to 
fish. Any decrease of water 
flow can damage a river's 
ecosystem and impair the 
river's ability to assimilate 
waste. 

It is possible to build a new 
dam with good siting and de¬ 
sign, minimizing damage to 
streams and fisheries. One 
dam recently completed in 
East Montpelier is fitted with 
a special minimum flow tur¬ 
binę, to preserve fisheries 
just below the dam. It is also 
possible to regulate and re- 
trofit old hydro dams so that 
a minimum water flow is in- 
sured and diverted water is 
reoxygenated after it leaves 
the power house. 

But such changes cost 
money and cut profits. 
"Without ąuestion there have been some bad projects" says 
John Warshow, of Winooski Hydro, and Vice President of The 
Vermont Independent Power Producers. "But you can go the 
extra mile and design a hydro facility that is aesthetically 
pleasing and does not damage the environment. Pm con- 
cemed about the environment. I got into hydro to provide an 
alternative to nuclear power." 

Vermont's 1984 Water Quality Assessment Report showed 
that of 66 proposed hydro projects, over one-fourth targeted 
sites that had never before been dammed. The Vermont River 
Study reports that in an inventory of 100 known waterfalls, 
gorges and cascades in the State, one-third have already been 
dammed for hydro power generation, and 43 of those re- 
maining have been identified as potential hydroelectric sites. 
Some people, like State Naturalist Charles Johnson, believe 
that certain falls and gorges should be designated as off limits 
for any kind of development. "There are quite a few I would 
want to protect. Big Falls on the Missisąuoi is one. It's the 
only falls on a major Yermont river that has never been 
dammed. Pd like to see it stay that way." 

The Farm Problem: Agricultural Runoff 

When manure or Chemical fertilizers get into rivers, nobody 
benefits. Agricultural runoff has long been yiewed as a serious 



Vermont rivers are now the purest in New England. But that 
very fact poses some hard choices — choices that pit good 
people and good causes against one another: trout fishing 
against independent, small-scale hydropower, for example. 
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threat to the state's rivers, but Vermont's enforcement of the 
water laws that apply to farmers has been understandably 
sporadic. No one wants to reąuire a farmer to make costly 
changes that could cause him to go under. Although the State 
has banned the use of phosphorus detergents, the agricultural 
use of phosphates is still permitted. The runoff from milk- 
houses and from commercial and animal fertilizers encour- 
ages algae growth and causes weed blooms in such areas as 
Kelloggs Bay, at the mouth of Otter Creek in Lakę Champlain, 
and elsewhere (see article on St. Albans Bay, p. 69). 

Agricultural runoff hurts farmers' pocketbooks as well, 
sińce it represents a loss of nutrients that must be replenished 
with costly commercial fertilizer. Many farmers, especially 
in Addison, Franklin, Orleans and Chittenden Counties, have 
joined in partnership with the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 
to control erosion, construct manure storage systems, and 
create buffer zones — untilled corridors of vegetation between 
cropland and surface water. 

Some farmers are reluctant to sign on because of the cost 
that, though shared about eąually with SCS, averages about 
$35,000 per farm. But Robert Collins of the Addison County 
SCS points out that farmers realize a fuli return on that in- 
vestment in ten years, and local banks have been morę than 
willing to help. "In Addison County we have the type of 
farmer who isn't afraid to spend money to improve. Besides, 
given the cost of commercial fertilizers, there aren't many 
farmers who will be able to stay in business if they continue 
to erode and pollute." Collins predicts that increasmg num- 
bers of farmers will want to sign up, but he worries that the 
funds may run out. 

Acid Rain: Clear-cut Fmstration 

Ironically, acid rain may be the most clear-cut and yet the 
most frustrating of river issues, sińce its causes originate 


largely outside State borders. While complete data on acid 
rain's effects on the state's rivers and streams is not yet avail- 
able, we do know that "acid loading" occurs in mountain 
areas of Vermont at a staggering ratę, particularly during the 
spring snowmelt. 

Fish have died from acidification in lakes in upstate New 
York and Southern Vermont, and it now appears that acid 
rain is causing problems in Vermont's rivers as well. 

"In the stream study, we found fewer fisheries and high 
acidity, and this is probably a result of acid loading," reports 
Wally McLean, Chief of Monitoring and Surveillance for the 
Department of Water Resources. "There arc many other fac- 
tors and this is hard to prove scientifically, but we have doc- 
umented acid rain problems in our lakes and ponds morę 
thoroughly than any State in the nation. We're concerned. 
It's very frustrating. The EPA says we need morę data. I think 
it's time for some Controls." In an effort to force those Con¬ 
trols, Vermont has joined with her northeastern sister States 
to initiate legał action which, if successful, would reduce the 
air emissions from the Midwest that cause acid rain. 

What Can Be Done: Examples 

A number of local, regional and private groups have focused 
their attention on river protection and have achieved signif- 
icant results. The Ottaąuechee Land Trust, the Greenway 
Project and the Naturę Conservancy seek to acąuire and pro- 
tect critical stream and riverbank lands. 

The Winooski Yalley Park District is a five-city, regional 
conservation group that helps protect waters and riverbank 
wildlife habitat by purchasing and managing critical lands to 
improve public access to and public awareness of the lower 
Winooski River. "I hope we will be able to move upriver, to 
Montpelier and beyond, gaining morę member towns and 
expanding the park system to create a true greenway of parks 


Case Study: 

The Connecticut 

W hat happens when a once-polluted 
river is reclaimed? A look at the 
Connecticut River provides an answer. 

Twenty years ago, the Connecticut 
was called the most beautifully land- 
scaped open sewer in New England. It 
was filled with sewage, Chemical indus- 
trial wastes and refuse. 

Today, instead of an open sewer, the 
people of the Connecticut River Yalley 
have a resource. Their river offers fine 
fishing, boating, beautiful stretches of 
white water and morę than 235 miles of 
scenie beauty, much still undeveloped. 

'The river itself is the region's great 
untapped resource," declares Geoff 
Dates, Director of the Upper Valley Re¬ 
gion of the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council, a four-state river-conservation 
organization. "There's morę interest in it 
every year." He sees signs of a develop- 
ment boom already starting, and has be- 


gun to urge people of the Connecticut 
Valley to think about how they want the 
river used in years to come. 

For most of its length along Vermont's 
eastern border, the Connecticut is a se- 
ries of slow-moving, lakelike pools be- 
hind dams. But some free-flowing 
stretches of river have been preserved. 
Most of the far-northern section of river 
(north of Guildhall) runs free, as does a 
17-mile section below the Wilder Dam 
(just north of White River Junction) to 
the Windsor/Cornish (N.H.) covered 
bndge. Both sections are attractive canoe 
water, but beware: both have some 
tricky rapids and Sumner Falls near Hart- 
land in the lower section is a ledgy, 
treacherous drop that should be at- 
tempted only by experts. It has wrecked 
morę than one canoe and drowned morę 
than one person. It's a popular fishing 
spot among local sportsmen. 

Canoeists can usually find access to 
the river near any bridge. Wilgus State 
Park near Weathersfield offers canoe ac¬ 
cess, but some who have used it say the 


access is difficult. Most farmers will let 
canoers and fisherman walk across their 
fields and some will allow camping, hut 
be surę to ask permission. 

Pienie sites, some developed, others 
not, are located up and down the river. A 
particularly pleasant one is Dutton Pines 
State Park near Dummerston. 

The power pools are often used by mo- 
torboats, and the Moore Reservoir north 
of Waterford is a major water-reereation 
site for the northern Vermont/New 
Hampshire region. 

If neither you nor your friends know 
the Connecticut, you'll need a good 
guidebook. Fortunately, the Connecticut 
River Watershed Council has just pub- 
lished its new Complete Boating Guide 
to the Connecticut River. It's excellent, 
and is available at $9.95 from the Coun¬ 
cil at 125 Combs Road, East Hampton, 
Mass., 01027. The Council also runs reg- 
ular canoe trips on the river throughout 
the summer. To receive their Schedule, 
contact Geoff Dates at 45 Lyme Road, 
Hanover, N.H. 03755. 
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Photograph of the White River by Jim Eaton 
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that extends the whole 
length of the river," says Jen- 
nifer Ely of WVPD. "Pd like 
to see the recreational re- 
sources of the river pro- 
tected. I am realistic about 
limits. The Winooski runs 
through the most urban areas 
of the State. We may never be 
able to drink from the lower 
Winooski or dive into lt. But 
we can fish in it; we can im- 
prove the aesthetics of the 
river and maintain its qual- 
ity." 

On a larger scalę, the Con¬ 
necticut River Watershed 
Council, a four State non- 
profit organization, has 
worked diligently with State 
legislatures, local and re- 
gional planning groups, the 
Atlantic Salmon Federation, 
and private land trusts. The 
changes they've seen in the 
Connecticut have been dra- 
matic. 

It was not so long ago that 
years of abuse and neglect 
had left the river in appalling 
shape. Cities and towns had 
turned their backs on the 
river. "By 1970, it was the ni- 
cest landscaped sewer in the 
country," jokes Geoff Dates, 

Upper Yalley Regional Direc- 
tor of the CRWC. "Now, fif- 
teen years later, as a result of State and local efforts, 50 percent 
of the river is fishable and swimmable." 

The federal goyemmenCs Salmon Restoration Project, in- 
volving a breeding program, a state-of-the-art fish hatchery 
in Bethel, and a series of fish ladders at five of the 17 hydro 
dams on the river, is paying off, Dates says. The salmon are 
coming back. 

He continues. "There are still areas that need cleaning up, 
but there are some beautiful stretches — such as just below 
the Wilder Dam, where you can find 16 miles of free-flowing 
water fuli of trout, bass, some fast water, and some lovely 
islands. Our only worry now is that, as the river continues 
to improve, it will attract development. Its tributaries — the 
White River, the West, the Nulhegan — face that danger too. 
Development pressure may become a threat to preserving the 
essential character of the Connecticut Valley." 

In the face of growing development pressure and hydroe- 
lectric demand, and amidst an increasing public desire for 
river recreation, many are turmng to State, regional and local 
river planning as a solution. It's a process by which conflicting 
demands for river use can be weighed and balanced. 

The Bennington County Regional Planning Commission 
has published a handbook with prescriptions for river pro- 
tection, and has imtiated a study of the Batten Kill that will 
lead to a comprehensive river management plan on that fa- 


mous stream. Director Greg 
Burkę has been impressed 
with the public's participa- 
tion in the Batten Kill study. 
"There is far morę interest 
than I expected. With the 
growth of Manchester we're 
seeing a ripple effect in the 
commumties surrounding 
that area. People are very sen- 
sitive to the changes that are 
occurring and how they 
might impact on resources. 
The Batten Kill stands a good 
chance of surviving. But it 
will take serious attention at 
the local level." 

The Department of Water 
Resources is currently updat- 
ing River Basin Management 
Plans across the State. 
Though the Basin Planning 
process is painfully slow, and 
it may be ten years or morę 
before the whole State is cov- 
ered, the program's goal is to 
draw up a comprehensive 
management plan for water 
use in each river basin, start- 
ing with those deemed most 
threatened. To datę, only the 
Ottauąuechee and the Black 
River updates are complete; 
a Mad River update has been 
initiated. An integral part of 
the process is to create a 
forum, so that people who 
live and work in the river basin can weigh conflicting river 
uses and achieve a broader awareness of their impact on the 
river's health. 

From the beginning, rivers have provided us with food, 
commerce and power. They have also offered spiritual ben- 
efits which are less measurable, perhaps, unless one can mark 
the value of a refreshing July plunge into a swimming hole, 
or a sip from a pristine mountain stream. 

Vermont has earned its reputation as a State committed to 
environmental protection. But the river issues we face today 
will test the strength of our values. Proper river management 
will reąuire a delicate balancing of needs and benefits and a 
solid understanding of river ecology. Many believe it will also 
reąuire a strong State policy that encourages and supports 
regional and local conservation efforts. 

State Sen. Harvey Carter, an environmental lawyer and a 
member of the Vermont Senate Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee, describes our current challenge as "morę than a 
crossroads, really. We are in the woods with Robert Frost, 
looking at the road less traveled." 

Carter summarizes Yermont's situation well. He might add 
that the road we ultimately choose will determine the char¬ 
acter of our State for years to come. c 


Free-lance writer Nancy Cornell lives in Starksboro. 



Rivers are both beautiful and useful. In the years ahead, 
Yermont will need both their beauty and their utility. 
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BOOKS 

OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


Hill Song: A Country Journal, by Lee Pennock Huntington, 
illustrations by Elfriede Abbe. Published by The Countryman 
Press, Woodstock, VT, 1985. $14.95, paper. 

Home Ground: Living in the Country, by Gladys Ogden Di- 
mock. Published by The Countryman Press, Woodstock, VT, 
1985. $9.95, paper. 

Make Your Own Change, by Nancy Means Wright, illustra¬ 
tions by Lachlan Field. Published by Down East Books, Cam- 
den, Maine, 1985. $7.95, paper. 

Books about living in Vermont keep appearing with amazing 
regularity. The genre as we know it began with Samuel de 
Champlain's travel notes and continued into this cen tury with 
Wallace Nutting's Vermont Beautiful in 1922, Helen and Scott 
Nearing's popular books and Elliott Merrick's Green Mountain 
Farm in 1948. These stories and books always have an upbeat 
attitude, often by a former flatlander who learned (with some 
fun and trouble) how to pick fiddleheads, de-horn a ram or 
whatever. 

Morę attention has gone lately to fiction writers who have 
been chronicling some of the seamier sides of life in northern 
New England. Carolyn Chute of Maine, Ernest Herbert of New 
Hampshire and Vermont's Howard Frank Mosher have all used 
beautiful natural settings for important fiction dealing with 
rural poverty and social problems. But rural non-fiction, with 
its buoyant strain of hope, keeps flowing from the hinterlands, 
as in these three books. 

Lee Pennock Huntington's Hill Song is easily the winner in 
this pack. Her book is what a writer would dream that his or 
her personal journal could become if he or she spent the nec- 
essary time each evening going over and polishing the day's 
events. 

Huntington does it, over and over again, in her easy-to-read 
collection of short essays on country life. She covers weather, 
gardening, town politics, neighborly rituals and morę, and 
often shapes her story with the help of good reference materiał. 
She likes the sturdy rhubarb plant as much as anyone, but she 
also lets us know it was once used for medicine in China and 
was named for a Russian river. 

She acknowledges the thrill of the first sight of wild geese 
in the fali, but wisely admits, "We cannot deny, for all our 
contemporary safety devices, a knot of instinctive fear in our 
guts." 

Hill Song is illustrated by Elfriede Abbe's woodcuts, with a 
slightly distracting overuse of tiny daisies, mapie leaves, etc. 
between entries. 

In Home Ground: Living in the Country, Gladys Ogden Di- 
mock has succeeded in both drawing us into her own story, 
amusing us and imparting information, and in triggering fur- 
ther thoughts of country pleasures we have enjoyed ourselves. 

Dimock gives as her reason for leaving an urban environment 


"going from there to here." She and her husband, both writers, 
took a deserted house in Bethel 40 years ago and have created 
"the good life" there. Farming chores arc done and respected; 
she acknowledges some supplemental income. 

She draws the reader into her own world persuasively, with 
anecdotes about dogs and children and a mother who believes 
stolen slips from her friends' plants will do better than those 
"legitimately acąuired." Dimock is tolerant of neighbors who 
enjoy "rabbit" (with antlers) taken any time of year, and she 
even devotes a chapter to sex, as enjoyed by animals and hu- 
mans in the country. She divides things into simple categories: 
gardening, energy, health, community. She tells us how to 
establish a permanent bed of garlic and about her experiences 
producing bacon in a "Palais des Porcs." 

Her book is enjoyable because it is written by someone who 
lives here and likes it, and she helps the reader see once morę 
why he or she also does. 

People who live in Addison County near Nancy Means 
Wright will be interested in the story of her antiąue shop in 
Cornwall, Make Your Own Change. Family incidents and the 
woes of turning a barn into a business are the basis of this tale. 
Some of the older relatives and visitors to the shop are wacky 
enough to merit attention, but they need a better presentation 
to become meaningful to the reader. The book is a bit like 
someone's home movies — a bit of a riot, but unfocused. 

This is too bad as Wright and her elan have gone through 
some amazing things and the setting is good, but the organi- 
zation to make the book one of wider interest is lacking. 

— Elaine Keen Harrington 


Vermont Lifer, P.O. Box 4056, Burlington, VT 05401, $5.50. 

For the past few months, unsuspecting readers around the State 
have been picking up a magazine that looks suspiciously like 
Vermont Life. Called Vermont Lifer, the send-up is thirty-six 
pages of inspired and semi-inspired lunacy. 

Visually, the straight-faced, one-shot publication captures 
Vermont Life' s graphic style so well that morę than one person 
has been fooled into ordering from the "Green Mountain Mail 
Order Supermarket" or firing off an angry letter to Governor 
Madeleine Kunin. 

Vermont Lifer is humor at its broadest, and broad humor 
can be offensive. Is the use of an Oriental person on the cover 
in a demeaning pose racist? Is some of the magazine's sexual 
humor in poor taste? It depends on how seriously you take 
such things. There's no doubt that some people will be offended 
by Vermont Lifer. But if the magazine is occasionally sopho- 
moric, it is also occasionally very funny. 

A photo essay, "The 1-89 Trail: A Hiker's Guide to the Me¬ 
dian," pokes fun at the Green Mountain outdoorsman, ready 
to tackle any obstacle, protected from the elements only by a 
roadside campfire in a trash barrel and some rest stop lavato- 
ries. The "Calendar of Events" claims to list all events sched- 
uled to take place in the State in 1986. There are 16 of them. 

The only things that can be taken at face value in the mag¬ 
azine are the computerized pricing label and the list of con- 
tributors who "refuse to take credit for this work," put together 
by Burlington novelist and screen writer Joe Citro. 

Charles Caleb Colton once wrote that imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. Groucho Marx said that imitation is 
the sincerest form of plagiarism. Vermont Lifer seems to say 
it's the sincerest form of insincerity. — Iim De Filippi 
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Staying on the Fkrm 



By Mark Greenberg and Mary Kasamatsu 
Photographs by Marshall Freedland 


P ICTURE VERMONT 

and you picture 
farms — family 
farms passed down 
from generation to gen¬ 
eration, smali ones on 
hillsides, larger ones 
spread along the valley 
floors. There's always a 
barn, painted red or 
beaten to weathered 
gray by the assaults of 
a stern climate, and 
with it a siło or two. 

Sometimes there are hens scratching in 
the dooryard, sometimes muddy pens 
with a few sąuealing pigs. Always there 
are cows. 

It's an enduring image, and an endear- 
ing one. But is it true? Where is the life 
behind the glossy color pictures and the 
piles of sap buckets? And what is life like 
for those who live and work on the farm? 

Even in the best of times, when the 
economy is strong and spirits are high, 
the farmer's life is hard. First, there's the 
work, the unending days starting at dawn 
with little or no time off, no vacations 
with pay. Add to that a multitude of ob- 
ligations and pressures: bills for feed and 
yeterinarians, repairs to and payments on 
machinery, rising land prices and high 
mortgage rates, fees to the co-op cream- 
ery, skyrocketing taxes, declining milk 
prices, and the constant uncertainties of 
the weather. 

Now the mountain farms with half a 
dozen cows are gone. Today, a forty or 
fifty-cow farm is considered smali. Evcn 


the cows are different — genetically en- 
gineered, artificially inseminated, and 
computer-fed to produce morę milk 
morę efficiently. 

The horse-drawn plow is long gone too, 
replaced by tractors, just as horses once 
replaced oxen. Each generation of farm- 
ers has had to adapt to new technologies 
and has struggled to pay the price of prog- 
ress. The coming of electricity to rural 
Vermont brought with it rcfrigeration 
and milking machines, but it also ex- 

IfsA 

TbughRow, 
Worth Hoeing 


tended the work day by 
making it possible to 
milk morę cows and 
work far into the night. 
Later, the introduction 
of on-the-farm bulk 
tanks for collecting 
large ąuantities of milk 
eliminated the daily 
trips to the creamery, 
but also reąuired sub- 
stantial expenditures 
for eąuipment and for 
remodeling barns and 
milk houses. No longer needed, the milk 
can became a rustic relic. 

For most younger Vermonters, the 
farms and smali towns are no longer the 
hubs around which life revolves. Modern 
highways and communication have al- 
tered the Vermont landscape socially as 
well as physically. Set against the de- 
mands of the farming life, moreover, are 
the lures of higher paying, off-the-farm 
jobs. Even those young people who want 
to farm can't always afford to buy ma¬ 
chinery or to match the prices developers 
and out-of-staters will pay for land. 

But Vermont farmers are realists, as 
survival demands. Some sell their farms 
and move away, auctioning off their an- 
imals, eąuipment, and household goods. 
But others press on — plowing the ficlds, 
milking the cows, doing the work they 
know best — striving to stay on the land 
and, at least for now, determined to sur- 
vive and thereby to uphold the image, the 
reality, and the tradition of the Vermont 
family farm. 
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JLlmost every moming for 

ZA all of his 59 years, 
-Z A Freeman Corey, Sr. 
has awakened in the same 
room. He was born in that 
room, in the Benson farm- 
house that his father bought 
in 1921. He has been on the 
farm ever sińce. 

He's a tenacious man. Slid- 
ing out from under the ma- 
nure spreader that he bought 
new in 1946 and that has just 
balked at doing its job, he's 
the very picture of the hard- 
scrabble Vermont farmer. 

At the same time, he's also 
pragmatic, committed to the 
farnTs ceaseless daily routine 
and to the uncertainties that 
attend every day. "I classify 
it," Corey says of his farm, 
"as my merry-go-round. 
There's never a stopping 
point." 

Once, however, there al- 
most was. At the age of 38 
Corey suffered a heart attack, 
and farming gave way to re- 
covering and reading, to 
making up for the education 
he'd suspended when he left 
high school after three 
months to help run the farm. 

His children, now grown 
into careers of their own, 
helped with the farm when 
they were younger. Corey's 
major helper, however, has 
been with him for 36 years. 
"The boss" is Audrey — wife, 
mother, milker, cow-washer, 
hay-raker, and all-around ex- 
tra hand. Like Freeman, Sr., 
she has never taken a vaca- 
tion. 

But Corey does have a way 
to relax. Like his father and 
elder brother, Elwin, Free¬ 
man Corey, Sr. is an old-time 
fiddler. He is, in fact, one of 
Vermont's best, though he 
never goes to contests and 
only rarely can be coaxed off 
the farm to play at public 
events. Still, whenever pos- 
sible, he plays, often with his 
sons, for local dances or 
"kitchen hops," where musie 
is madę among friends and 
neighbors. He also tries to 
play the violin or piano every 
night before bed. "It just 


It's a good life, only I would 
ąuestion that I would want to 
do it again, due to the fact 
that your mind is never at 
ease. I have often thought 
that I might choose some 
other occupation where I 
might have morę weekends. 
The cows always take top 
priority. No matter what 
you're doing, they come first. 

But I think when it comes 
to family life, to having your 
kids with you, it's a good life. 
It teaches the kids many 
things that other kids wish 
they had access to — the way 
naturę works, these sorts of 
things. 

• 

Young people can't afford 
to start in farming. Out-of- 
staters have paid so much 
morę for real estate that it's 
drove up assessments. It's 
created a basis for evalua- 
tions being inereased over 
and above what a farmer can 
afford to pay. Today, if I were 
to have my choice, I wouldn't 
start farming. It wouldn't be 
worth the investment. 

• 

Everything today is so de- 
manding. The world is going 
so fast. In the old days time 
didn't seem to matter. What 
I miss most is that once a 
week, regardless, there was a 
big kitchen hop somewheres, 
and they alternated through- 
out the neighborhood. And it 
was nothing unusual when 
sunset came years ago, a lot 
of your farmers were on their 
back porch rocking. I think 
this contributed to the lon- 
gevity of a lot of people's 
lives years ago— the fact that 
they did have a tranąuil time 
during the day. 

Retirement? I haven't 
thought that much about it. 
I assume that maybe the good 
Lord will decide when I'm 
going to retire. I tell them 
when they find me laying 
face down one of these days, 
then HI retire — probably. 

n 


FREEMAN COREY, SR. 

"I dorit think there's 
a better life — but 


there's an 


morę or less hlends the day," 
he says. "To me, going out 
and playing the violin is like 
going on vacation. This is the 
thing that keeps me rolling." 

66 

I have to keep working. I 
can't keep still. I'm probably 
as active today as most peo¬ 
ple would be in their thirties 
— put in long hours and lots 
of hard work. In my younger 
days, I never had time to be 
tired. I was always playing 


life." 


somewhere every night and 
working every day. The farm 
is dependent on a person — 
and you're dependent on the 
farm. 

• 

I like to start about six o'- 
clock, sometimes later. It all 
depends on what comes 
about. Oftentimes my chil¬ 
dren will ask me, 'what are 
you planning to do tomor- 
row?' and I say, 'wait till to- 
morrow gets here.' Many a 
night at 11 o'clock you can 
still find me working around. 
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KATE BEATTIE 

"I think Uje is pretty 
good today. l'm not complaining. 
1 dont want to change it." 


T he Catherine (Kate) 
and Harold Beattie 
farm straddles a steep 
hill where Route 2 curls from 
Danville toward St. Johns- 
bury. The Beatties own be- 
tween 400 and 500 acres of 
land, and their farm looks out 
on some of Vermont's pret- 
tiest scenery. 

Kate Beattie may not look 
much like a farmer. It's hard 
to imagine the tali, attractive 
woman with the freshly 
styled hair and crisp blue and 
white shirtwaist dress out in 
the barn milking the cows; 
much easier to picture her in- 
stead wrist-deep in flour, 
baking pies for the Creamery 
Restaurant, owned by her 
daughter just down the road, 
or cooking up such tradi- 
tional New England delica- 
cies as sausage and milk 
gravy with homemade bis- 
cuits. Catherine Beattie has 
done all those things, and 
morę. Her roots reach deep 
into the Danville soil, and 
she is at home in the barn as 
much as in the spacious 
farmhouse kitchen. 

She has been both farmer 
and farmer's wife, mother to 
10 children and step-mother 
to four morę, a State legisla¬ 
tor, an active member of farm 
organizations, and a tax con- 
sultant to many area farmers 
every spring. 

Since Kate and Harold 
tumed over their full-time 
farm responsibilities to son 
Harold, Jr., Kate has orga- 
nized bus tours that have 
taken other farmers around 
the country, some of them on 
the first vacations of their 
lives. But despite the allure 
of faraway places, the farm is 
home. A deep love for her an- 
imals and home place co-ex- 
ists with a tough, no- 
nonsense realism, and it is 
with pride that Kate recounts 
the history of her farm. 

44 

This land was settled by 
my family, the McDonalds, 
in 1839; the adjoining farm 
was settled by the Webster 
family, and those two fami- 


lies have lived side by side 
ever sińce. 

I was born right in this 
house, and I've always lived 
right on this farm. This has 
been my home, and my 
grandchildren are the sixth 
generation here. In my fam¬ 
ily there was only my sister, 
myself, and then I had a half- 
brother and a half-sister. I 
was the one that stayed on 
the farm and raised my fam¬ 
ily and have been farming. 

• 

There really was never 
much talk about this 
'women-in-farming' busi¬ 
ness until just recently. You 
just did it because that was 
the way you were going to 
make a living. You were 
there to work in a partner- 
ship with your husband or 
your family, and it was just 
done. I never have gotten 
very excited about this 


'women-in-business/ 'wom- 
en-in-politics,' or whatever. I 
just figurę, if you're a woman 
and you want to do it, go out 
and do it. 

I always tended the cows 
and milked the cows. I ran 
the dairy. Harold liked to do 
the outside work and did the 
haying and planted the crops. 
But he never milked the 
cows. DoesnY like them. 
You really have to like them 
because they are all individ- 
uals, and you sort of have to 
pay attention to them. The 
morę attention you give to 
them, the morę return they 
give to you. 

Farming isn't romantic. 
lt's hard work, and it's a busi¬ 
ness. And these people that 
think about farming as being 
romantic, it isn't. It's just 
like any other job; you have 
to plan it, you have to be a 
business person. If you're a 
dairy farmer, you're working 


10 days a week, 'cause those 
cows have to be milked twice 
a day. 

• 

The biggest thing is fi- 
nancing, having money 
enough to go around. That's 
the whole thing. And it's a 
continual thing. Machinery 
breaks down and costs you 
three or four or five hundred 
dollars. Haying goes to pot 
when it's rainy, and you lose 
the value of your hay crop. 
Whatever you do in farming, 
it's a big, big investment. It's 
efficiency that counts. 

• 

I think probably one of the 
biggest factors why a lot of 
smali farms have gone out of 
business was the tremendous 
price they got for their land 
from city people. It's raised 
the price of land a lot. Not 
only that, it's raised the 
taxes, too. And you can't 
farm on land and pay the high 
price for it. 



A lot of people stop here 
and inąuire about buying 
land. We could sell building 
lots almost every day. But, 
no, I'd have to want money a 
lot worse than I do today to 
do that, and my family 
wouldn't want to either. All 
of my children like the farm, 
and they wouldn't want any- 
thing like that to happen. If 
Td purchased some land that 
I didn't have any particular 
family feeling for, I would 
sell it at a profit if I needed 
some money. But, my farm 
— it's a tradition! 

9* * 
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T" ack Starr, Sr. grcw up as 
I one of seven children on 
/ a family farm in Troy, 
Vermont, and leamed farm- 
ing the old-fashioned way: 
milking cows by hand at the 
age of four, harnessing teams 
of horses when he was seven. 

In his sixty years he's been 
a dairy farmer, a producer of 
mapie syrup, a cutter of 
Christmas trees, a logger and 
a trucker. For thirty-two 
years he has driven a school 
bus, giving him one of the 
longest tenures as a bus 
driver in the state ; he also de- 
livers the mail part-time. 
Starr loves to read, especially 
history, and he carries with 
him a strong sense of his own 
community. 

By Vermont standards, 
then or now, the Starr family 
enterprise has long been big. 
At one time G.E. Starr and 
Sons was a miniaturę Corpo¬ 
ration, operating twelve 
farms, milking 150 cows, and 
working five sugaring places 
in the spring. When Jack was 
grown and ready to buy his 
own farm, he didn't want the 
responsibility or the burden 
of running such a large op- 



eration. Instead he bought a 
smali, run-down place with 
13 cows and a barn that was 
completely dilapidated. He 
"took it as a challenge," 
worked hard, and built the 
farm up to its present 50-cow 
herd with 40 milkers and 
some heifers. 



JACK STARR, SR. 

"You can lose money 
very fast on a farm." 


♦ 


Jack's son Gary, 31, works 
on the farm today. He bought 
the cows three years ago 
when, for health reasons, 
Jack was forced to give up the 
twice-daily milking. Jack 
still does a lot of the tractor 
work, and another son, Billy, 
who lives close by, helps out 
with haying and does the 
milking when Gary wants a 
day off. "I know it's not going 
to be easy," says Jack, "but 
Tm surę he's gonna be able to 
make a go of it. And I was real 
glad when he told me he 
would like to try farming. It 
looks like the farm will prob- 
ably be able to stay in the 
family." 

44 

In 1951 I moved here, and 
between my farm and Troy 
there were eleven other 
farms shipping milk. Now 
Tm number one. The rest are 
all gone ; the eleven that were 
in front of me are there no 


morę. This goes to show you 
what has happened to the lit- 
tle guy. 

We're definitely losing our 
farms, and it's been a big det- 
riment to the communities. 
At one time we had around 
eight Stores here in North 
Troy village. They were all 
doing a fantastic business. 
We had four grain Stores, a 
bakery, a gristmill. Everyone 
would work in the fields or 
whatever, and Saturday night 
everyone went down to do 
their grocery shopping. I 
know it might sound exag- 
gerated, but I've seen several 
hundred people on these 
streets many nights. Now 
Saturday night you go down- 
street, if you see two people, 
you know, it's big. 


I have 220 acres on my own 
farm, and we lease another 
250 acres of mostly pasturc- 
land, and that works very 
good for us. I don't own no 
heavy eąuipment. I hire it all 
done. It's helped us stay in 
farming. 

You know, I've farmed all 
my life, and as far as having 
a whole lot of money, we 
don't have it. Every cent 
we've ever got, we've put 
back into the farm. We've 
built the farm up to where 
it's a pretty valuable piece of 
property, but that doesn't put 
no money in our pockets. To 
do that you've got to sell it, 
and this is something that 
personally I don't want to do. 

We just had a re-appraisal. 
Taxes on many of our farms 
doubled. My taxes doubled. 
It's a bad time because farm¬ 
ing is down ; the price of milk 
is down. No one knows 
what's in the futurę. We're 
losing two to three farms a 
month, right here in this 
town. I could sign up in the 
land use program, and the 
State would pick up seventy 
per cent of my taxes. But I 
don't care to have the State 
— to have other taxpayers — 
pay my taxes. It almost looks 
like a welfare program for 
farmers, and that bothers me. 
But Td like to see some relief, 
'cause we're losing good 
farmers, ones that know 
what they're doing. 

In farming, you've got to 
like it. It's got to be fun, or 
it's something you don't 
want to go into, because 
there's work there. But you 
know, even with the drudg- 
ery that we used to have to 
go through, I would probably 
do the same thing again. 
Yeah, I loved it. It's an awful 
good way of life, a good place 
to bring up children. My boys 
all know how to work; the 
work ethic is here. 
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W alter Smith is a fix- 
ture in Plainfield, 
smiling and waving 
as he drives about in his 
truck, heading from errand to 
errand. He has been farming 
on Hollister Hill for almost 
50 years. Right now, how- 
ever, he's not on the farm but 
is recovering in town from 
surgery on a leg left lamę by 
a childhood battle with polio. 

Still, Smith has never let 
his lameness keep him down. 
Even in recent years he'd rise 
at 4:30 a.m., fix the fires, 
have "a little lunch/' and 
head for the barn and a day 
of doing the only job he's ever 
really known. 

Smith was born and raised 
"on the Linę" — on his fam- 
ily's farm in Richford, at the 
Canadian border. He likes to 
recall those days, a simpler, 
slower time, when farmers 
were self-sufficient, when 
the work was done with 
horses, and the sap from the 
mapie trees was collected 
with "a yoke of cattle 
[oxen]." But then came the 
Depression and the Smiths 
sold the farm. Walter left 
Richford and picked up his 
unfinished education at the 
Vermont School of Agricul- 
ture in Randolph Center, the 
first place he recalls working 
with a tractor. Then it was 
six years on a farm in Brook- 
field, a year working in a 
creamery, marriage, and a job 
managing the Plainfield farm 
that soon, along with an ad- 
joining farm, was to become 
his own. 

Here he again sugared with 
oxen and practiced the kind 
of small-scale, diversified 
farming that he had learned 
in his days on the Linę. Cows 
were the mainstay, but there 
were also sheep, pigs, hens, 
geese, and turkeys, all wan- 
dering around on Hollister 
Hill, where travellers were 
met with a hand-painted sign 
warning "Slow Down. We 
Pasture This Road." 

Perhaps, he muses, he 
might have left Vermont had 
he seen California while still 
a young man. But then he 



WALTER SMITH 

"Youre tied down, 
but if youre not going anywhere, 
you dont mind being tied down." 

♦ - 


thinks about the Linę and 
about his place on Hollister 
Hill. "I was brought up here, 
and you get your roots tied 
down into a place," he says 
with feeling. "That farm has 
been everything in the world 
to me." 

a 

Just as I always said, I 
worked like hang for my 
farm, and that farm has morę 
value to me than I could ever 
get for it and put in the bank. 
And that's why I was pretty 
pleased when my son came 
back to the farm. It's never 
gonna be mortgaged. I don't 
want it sold out of the family. 
If you've worked all your life 
for something, you want to 
hang right on to it until the 
bitter end — and be surę the 
bitter end doesn't come too 
soon. 


Of course taxes keep going 
up, and we get less for our 
milk, less for everything we 
produce. But just the same, 
we can get by. Lve seen hard 
times before. 

My wife and I started with 
nothing, and my wife was a 
good operator. She could 
make a dollar stretch. When 
we were getting things 
started, we even budgeted 



our trips to town and madę a 
list of what we wanted. Now 
if I want something down- 
street, I run down there — 
just a mile, but it's a mile 
back too. I heard my father 
say once, he never sent a 
team to town but what it 
went loaded with something. 
And when they came home, 
they came loaded. 

I don't feel too encouraged 
about Vermont as a dairy or 
a farming State. But if you 
take the dairying out of here 
and the poultry and every- 
thing else, it won't be too 
long before we're going to be 
a tourist State entirely. We 
can be a tourist State and still 
keep a cow. 

• 

I've seen a pile of farms go 
out sińce I first came to my 
farm pretty near 47 years ago. 
Those farms are being dnven 
out because people have got- 
ten sick of living below the 
standard that they could live 
elsewhere. 

• 

I've seen a lot of changes 
over the years in this farming 
business. Today they have 
better eąuipment and better 
cows. We always depended 
on our sugar place as a cash 
crop, and also for our fuel. It's 
a pretty good cash crop. And 
it comes at a season of the 
year when we couldn't be 
doing much else. That sugar 
place is not going to be cut 
off — not while old man 
Smith is alive. 

• 

This farming business up 
here is at a very Iow point 
right now. But it'll get better 

- after everyone else has 
gone out and they haven't 
any milk to go around. They 
talk about bringing these 
people up here from New 
York, Connecticut, those 
places in case of an atomie 
attack. Weil, if they have 
time to get here, what you 
gonna feed them if the farms 
are all gone? 
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COUNTRY INN REYIEW 


TheDorsetlnn: 

WhereTradition Reigns Supremę 



By James Tabor 


Photographs by 
Hanson Carroll 


H istory is important 
to Sissy Hicks and 
. Gretchcn Schmidt, 
the Dorset Inn's new keep- 
ers. Their inn, built in 1796, 
is today the oldest continu- 
ously operating Vermont inn, 
and was recently added to the 
National Historie Register. 

To their way of thinking, a 
successful inn experience 
must be suffused with the re- 
membrance of things past. 

They have worked hard to 
see that their venerable inn 
wears its history on its 
sleeve. 

Pass between the porch's 
tali white columns, walk 
into the front lobby, and feel 
the wide plank flooring un- 
dulate ever so slightly be- 
neath your feet. Step up to 
the massive oak front desk 
and step back into the Vic- 
torian era. Turn left into the 
smali sitting room, with its 
thick beams and hand-stenciled plaster walls, and go back yet 
another fifty years. Then raise your eyes to the beams above 
and go back in time further still, for carved into a ceiling joist 
are the original carpenter's name and the year in which he 
worked: 1796. Stop here to examine the stack of leather-bound 
guest registers that datę back to the early 1800s. Discover, for 
instance, that on Thursday, August 12, 1897, Mr. Sha-Sha-Sha- 
Na-Po-Geo checked into the inn, listed his home as "Sioux 
Indian reservation," and provided this parenthetical explana- 
tion of his signature: ("Big-Man-Afraid-Of-The-Squaws"). 

A few morę steps bring you into the inn's living room, dom- 
inated in recent years by a giant brick fireplace the color of a 
fire engine. Hicks and Schmidt commissioned a local crafts- 
man to subdue the fireplace with a finely detailed facade of 


Vermont pine. ("It was too 
much like a barbecue," 
Hicks explains.) Fires still 
crackle there to take the edge 
off chilly evenings, however. 

The fireplace's new cover- 
ing is just one part of an on- 
going campaign to dress up 
the inn without destroying 
its historical soul. To datę 
the renovations have in- 
cluded new plumbing and 
heating systems, as well as 
many morę visible changes. 
Schmidt, at least, felt they 
were overdue. "I lived in Dor¬ 
set for eight years/ 7 she says, 
"and I never thought about 
setting foot in the place. It 
was that run down." To 
change that, the partners 
have spent "clearly into six 
figures," according to Hicks, 
trying to create an informal 
inn where families and other 
guests can relax, put their 
feet up, whatever they want. 

In addition to restoring the front rooms already described, 
they have enclosed the west side porch, turning it into the 
hostelry's new bar, and redecorated the Inn's smaller dining 
room. The main dining room now sports clay planters fuli of 
greenery, fresh blue paint on the trim and new wallpaper. 

Ali of the upstairs guest rooms have received fresh carpeting, 
new wallpaper (colorful floral prints with crowds of giant birds, 
different in each room), and modern bathrooms. Though the 
furmture in all the rooms is comfortable, few pieces are true 
antiąues, consisting mainly of unpretentious pine and mapie 
dressers, beds, and chairs. I thought it unfortunate that the 
redecorating had stopped short of providing morę historically 
authentic furnishings, and asked Gretchen Schmidt when she 
planned to buy genuine antiąues for the rooms. "But we already 


Chef and co-oivner Sissy Hicks (above). 
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have\” she answered me crisply, proving, if nothing else, that 
antiąueness is in eye of the beholder. 

That ąuibble aside, I was pleased by the Dorset Inn rooms, 
with their striking wallpaper and sparkling bathrooms. Several 
of the south-facing rooms overlook the pretty Dorset green, 
and my favorite is Room 28, a big, airy chamber occupying the 
Southwest corner on the second floor. The view from here 
includes Mother Myrick and several other mountains to the 
south as well as a chunk of the village green, so that you can 
stay abreast of who's buying champagne and caviar across the 
way at Peltier's ultra-upscale generał storę. Room 28 also sports 
a rocking chair and four-poster bed that, if not real antiąues, 
still offer genuine comfort to 
the body after a hard day's 
hiking. 

Dorset may have morę fine 
eating spots than any other 
village of similar size these 
days, and the Dorset Inn now 
rates with the best of them. 

Sissy Hicks is the new chef, 
after eight years of gourmet 
cooking at a nearby estab¬ 
lishment. The refurbished 
main dining room seats 
about 50, and Chef Hicks' 
presentations are distin- 
guished not so much by se- 
lection (the sirloin, veal, and 
salmon are standard enough, 
after all) as by treatment. The 
sirloin, for instance, is graced 
by an unusual sauce of mush- 
rooms and green pepper- 
corns. Veal medallions are 


Out & Around 
Historie Dorset 


Sissy Hicks’ Pear 
and Cider Cream 
Breast of Chicken 


2 chicken breasts 
2 medium pears, peeled 

2 cups apple cider 

3 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. applejack 
seasoned flour, salt, pepper 


D orset, where the first 
conuention met in 
1776 to draft a Vermont 
Constitution, is a lovely 
town with numerous historie 
sites in addition to the Dor¬ 
set Inn. An early center of 

the political actwity that eoentually brought an independent 
Vermont into being, the town now has a busy round of sum- 
mer arts and oacation actwity. 

The Dorset Village Historie District, with its broad main 
Street, long, narrow green, and stone Neogothic Revival Con- 
gregational Church, has seoeral significant buildings: the Inn, 
Grays Tavern of 1796 just across the Street (it's now the 
town library) and the nearby Barrows House Inn, another 
oenerable hostelry. The oillage encompasses 60 or so buildings 
in seoeral architectural styles, ranging from Federal to Colon- 
ial Revival. Most are Greek Revival. It is listed in the Na¬ 
tional Register of Historie Places. 

Not far from the oillage, at the intersection of the West and 


Bonę and skin two chicken breasts. Coat with sea¬ 
soned flour, then saute over Iow heat in one table- 
spoon of butter. Poach two pears in a saucepan with 
the apple cider for ten minutes. Slice one poached pear 
for garnish, dice the other for the sauce. When the 
chicken is browned on both sides, set it aside on a 
warm piąte. Deglaze the pan over a high flame with 
two tablespoons of applejack, burning off the liąuor. 
Add the cider in which the pears were poached and 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat, simmer for one minutę, 
and thicken to cornstarch consistency. Whisk in two 
tablespoons of butter, adding salt and pepper if you 
desire. Stir the diced pear into the sauce just before 
serving. Place the chicken breasts on a warm piąte, 
pour the sauce over the breasts, and garnish with 
sliced pears. 


breaded, sauteed, and dressed with a feathery limę and ginger 
sauce. And everyone's old standby — chicken breasts — comes 
alive under Hicks' pear and cider cream. Hicks' vegetable plat- 
ters may well be the highlight of the meal. A typical platter 
of fresh local produce, carefully arranged for visual appeal, car- 
ries brussels sprouts, fresh peas, butternut sąuash, and baby 
zucchini. All are crisp, and the individual character of each is 
enhanced. The sąuash, for instance, is enlivened by freshly- 
grated nutmeg, cinnamon, and a drop of local mapie syrup. 

The Bennington County countryside presents many oppor- 
tunities to work off the calories accumulated at such feasts. 
Nearby Merck Forest, a wilderness preserve maintained for 

public use, is laced with hiking 
trails. Explore local trails and 
see if you can still find the 
ąuarry and cave on Green 
Peak. Attend one of the Dorset 
Players' light comedies, or 
visit the Southern Vermont 
Art Center in nearby Man¬ 
chester for changing exhibi- 
tions of painting and sculp- 
ture. Or just browse for an 
aftemoon through the Dorset 
Historical Society's collection 
of photos and books. 

The Dorset Inn is open 
year round. Room rates vary 
from $90 to $100, double oc- 
cupancy, with breakfast and 
dinner included in that price. 
For further information, con- 
tact the Dorset Inn, Dorset, 
Vermont 05251; (802) 867- 
5500. oo? 



Nichols Hill Roads is the 
Kent Neighborhood Historie 
District, listed in the Na¬ 
tional Register as the loca- 
tion of the Cephas Kent 
Tavern, where the state's 
early constitutional conven- 
tions were held. 

Also on the West Road, 
where it crosses Goodman 
Brook, is located the Et han 


Allen Spring, a 1775 camp- 
site of the Green Mountain Boys. And not far from the spring 
is the Manley-LeFevre House, a large and impressive stone 
mansion, prwately owned. The Georgian-plan house was built 
in 1802 with additions and elaborate gardens added in the 
1920s. It's not open to the public, but is worth a drive by. 

Some of the first marble cjuarries in Vermont are located on 
the slopes of Mount Aeolus, and one dating from the 1780s is 
found next to U.S. Route 30 just south of the uillage. By 
1858, eight cjuarries were in operation in the area, and there 
is other eoidence of early industrial actwity in town. 

Even the Dorset Field Club's golf course is historie. Eaid 
out in 1886 (and sińce changed), it is one of the two oldest 
nine-hole courses in the country still in use. 
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rom a few thousand feet up 
in an airplane, Vermont doesn’t 
look much different than its 
neighbors, upstate New York 
md New Hampshire. There are 
the obvious differences, of course: soft- 
er-looking, morę rounded mountains in 
Vermont and broader swatches of pat- 
terned farmland. You can pick out the 
generał outlines of the State by the im- 
mense expanse of Lakę Champlain, the 
farmed corridor of the Connecticut Val- 
ley and, in the far north, the pencil-thin 
deforested corridor that marks the Ca- 
nadian border. Still, from high in the 
air, we look a lot like the rest of this 
part of the world. Its only upon landing 
and walking about that you begin to 
discover the uniąue delights of sum- 
mertime Vermont. 

After all, you can’t discover straw- 
berry festivals, swimming holes, barn 
sales, auctions, ferns, or bike tours from 
the air. You have to land to explore the 
Old Round Church in Richmond, the 
Vermont State Mouse, the Connecticut 
River Valley, Shelburne Museum, the 
Newfane Village Green, Willoughby 
Lakę, or Shrewsbury Peak. Come for 
country Stores, summer camps, horse- 
back rides, or Mozart under the stars at 
Shelburne Farms. Wherever you are, 
you’ll find surprises and delights. 

In our smali cities and villages, for 
example, dozens of special summer 
events will entertain you and give you a 
taste of the Green Mountain States 
friendly, informal lifestyle. From band 
concerts on the local village green to 
straw-hat theatre to major extravaganzas 
like the Bread & Puppet Theatres An- 
nual Domestic Resurrection Circus in 
Glover and the internationally famous 
Marlboro Musie Festival, there are gath- 
erings to suit every fancy. 

Much ofVermont’s charm and spirit 
comes from its farmland and farming 
traditions. Agricultural fairs and field 
days give farmers and city folk alike the 
opportunity to celebrate the land and 
its richness, and have some fun into the 


bargain. Prize-winning breads and pies, 
contests of man, beast, and machinę, 
carnival rides and the broadest array of 
good old-fashioned junk food known to 
the human palate bring Vermonters 
from everv walk of life together. If the 
crowds begin to wear thin after awhile, 
a drive through the countryside offers 
relaxation and refreshment. Or take a 
walk down an unpaved country road; 
there, both beauty and quiet reign su¬ 
premę. 

Vermont’s mountains have a friendly, 
comfortable beauty. Not as grand as the 
White Mountains nor as wild as the Adi- 
rondacks, the Green Mountains are 
equally beautiful and morę accessible. 
Many summits offer breathtaking views. 
Its easy for hikers to tailor the length 
and arduousness of an outing to their 
liking, whether its an afternoon walk 
up Mount Philo for the stunning view of 
Lakę Champlain, or a week backpacking 
on the Long Trail, the “Footpath in the 
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Wilderness” that traverses the length of 
the State. Our lakes display a similar va- 
riety; there are high-mountain ponds 
and brooks where hikers can cool their 
weary feet, broad, open lakes where 
boating and water sports flourish, and 
smali, forest-bound gems where trout 
and bass lie deep and the cali of loons 
echoes through the summer night. 

The summertime explorer will find 
here an equally rich human environ- 
ment. An architectural heritage span- 
ning morę than 200 years is expressed 
in every town and city. And theres a vi- 
tal community of highly talented crafts- 
persons, several thriving summer 
theatre companies, a yigorous visual 
arts scene, and a renowned array of 
summer musie festivals. History, like- 
wise, is a living thing here; from grand 
homes such as the Lincoln familys Hil- 
dene in Manchester to the humble 
Hyde Cabin in Grand Isle, Vermonters 
are proud of their past, and strive to 
preserve it in a variety of interesting, 
often unusual ways. The large folk-fla- 
vored “Midsummer" festival held each 
summer in Montpelier celebrates the 
States living folk heritage. 

Some of the finest pleasures in Yer¬ 
mont are the simplest. Walk through a 
rural village in the evening and savor 
the cool summer twilight. Enjoy an out- 
door concert by the Vermont State Sym- 
phony or watch a softball gamę on the 
green. A church strawberry festival or 
local farmers’ market will give you the 
chance to get to know local people as 
you taste the fruits of summer. 

This guide can’t show you everything 
or take you everywhere. It is a sampler 
of Vermont’s summer delights, arranged 
by region, in the hope that you’11 ex- 
plore them and find morę on your 
own. Whether your interest is in cul- 
tural events, history sleuthing, or the 
great outdoors, it’s all there waiting to 
be discovered. And 
you’re holding the^ 
passport in your 
hands. 























Lakę C hamplain 
Region 


Chittenden, Grand Isle 
and Franklin Counties 

I t is hard to imagine a 
place morę beautiful or 
morę diverse than the 
Champlain Valley. This 
- region seems to have it 
all — an inland fresh-water 
sea studded with islands, tow- 
ering mountain peaks, farms 
and villages, a big city (at least 
by our standards), and wilder- 
ness. 

Cradled between the Green 
Mountains and the Adiron- 
dacks, Lakę Champlain is the 
regions focus. The largest 
freshwater lakę in the United 
States excluding the Great 
Lakes, and one of the cleanest, 
it stretches 109 miles, creating 
much of the western border 
between New York and Ver- 
mont. Sailing and motor boats, 
wind surfers, and the ever- 
present ferries plying the 
shimmering blue waters 
against a forest-green back- 
drop offer the vision of a 
peaceful paradise. But such 
tranąuility has not always been 
the case. 

A vital battleground in the 
American continents early 
wars, the . lakę has been 
used for /V trade, smug- 
gling and/ \\ morę recent- 



ly, liąuor-running. Many of the 
ships involved in those esca- 
pades still lie sunken and pre- 
served beneath the cold, dark 
waters. Burlingtons waterfront 
offers a taste of the days when 
barges and commercial trans- 
ports jammed the harbor. 

The interior of the city, too, 
suggests the prosperity of its 
19th century traders and mer- 
chants. The Follett House, a 
classic Greek Revival mansion 
on College Street (now a busi¬ 
ness office) is one of many 
buildings that reflect Burling- 
tons rich mercantile history. 

History, however, does not 
overshadow the present. Bur¬ 
lington, along with Winooskis 
lively and beautifully rehabili- 
tated downtown, provides all 
the amenities of metropolitan 
living — outdoor cafes, thea- 
ter, musie, shopping, and, of 
course, lots of people to 
watch. 

If the hubbub of the day 
whets your appetite for soli- 
tude, consider the splendor of 
the Lakę Champlain islands. ‘ A 
place of raw beauty, isolated 
and insular,” Grand Isle 
County drops from the Cana- 
dian border like an emerald 
pendant. Fishing, boating, 
swimming, or just watching 
the lakę change color as the 
sun sets over the mountains 
— all offer relaxation. 

To the north, the St. Albans 
area is a naturalists dream. 
Burton Island, off the point at 
Kill Karę State Park, has a mu- 
seum, miles of hiking trails, 
and usually excellent fishing. 
Jn nearby Swanton, The Mis- 
^sisąuoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge offers an even morę 
exotic excursion. The 
swamps and marshes 
are the habitat for 
^housands of mi- 
grating birds. 



Summer Auct ioneer i nii 

F ^rom a distance it sounds like someone speaking in 

tongues, but as you draw nearer you can hear the man on 
the platform rattling off sums of money and figures of 
speech at Gatling gun speed. As the most prized items come up 
for sale, the tension under the tent becomes as palpable as the 
burning July heat. The auctioneer slows down as the bid inches 
up to the breaking point. A figurę is given and floats in the 
heavy summer air for a moment. One hand goes up. Sold. The 
“winner s” face is a mixture of anguish and elation. 

Few things have changed less over the years than the tradi- 
tional Vermont auction. Even if you don’t buy anything, they are 
exciting events to witness. Many auctioneers mix local lorę and 
gossip with their patter. 

Most of the upcoming auctions are listed in the Thursday edi- 
tions of the States major newspapers, with a partial listing of the 
items that will be up for bid. Local weeklies and country storę 
bulletin boards are also good sources of information. Auctions 
are scheduled throughout the summer. 





























Historie Sites 


President Chester A. Arthur 
Birthplace, Fairfield 
The 21st President was born here 
in 1830. The site has a replica of 
his birthplace and a 35-acre park 
with pienie grounds. Six miles 
northeast of Fairfield on an un- 
numbered State road. 

Hyde Log Cabin, Grand Isle 
Considered the oldest log cabin in 
the U.S., it is furnished with 18th 
and 1.9th century furniture. July - 
Labor Day. Mon. - Sun. On U.S. 
Route 2. 

The Old Red Mili , Jericho 
Built in 1856 and enlarged 30 
years later, the mili used roller- 
process machinery for grinding 
grain. Now owned by the Jericho 
Historical Society, the mili pro- 
vides space for shops, an art gal- 
lery, and community meeting 
rooms. Just off Route 15. 

The Old Round Church, 

Richmond 

Constructed in 1812-13 as a com¬ 
munity church for five denomina- 
tions and later used for Town 
Meetings, the sixteen-sided build- 


ing has recently been restored. 
Considered one of the most im- 
portant historie buildings in the 
State. Just off U.S. Route 2. July 4 - 
Labor Day. Donations. 

Shelburne Farms 

Located on one of the most beau- 
tiful waterfront settings in Ver- 
mont, the estate is one of the 
grandest in New England and the 
finest in Vermont. In the 1880s 
and 90s, this “duchy” of Dr. and 
Mrs. William Seward Webb em- 
braced 3,800 acres of farm and 
forest. The 110-room summer 
home, the immense five-story farm 
barn, and the coach barn are the 
heart of the estate. These build¬ 
ings are now used as an educa- 
tional and cultural center. The 
grounds and buildings are open 
for tours and special events. June 
- late Sept. Harbor Road, Shel¬ 
burne Point. Admission. For info: 
985-8686. 

St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte 
This picturesąue Roman Catholic 
shrine is on the site of the first 
white settlement in Vermont, Fort 
St. Annę. It was constructed in 
1666. Just off Route 129. 


Museums & Exhibits 


Discovery Museum, Essex Jct. 
Climb into a bubble or pretend 
youre the dentist. The Discovery 
Museum is chock-full of exhibits 
expecially designed for children to 
lay their hands on and learn from. 
A machinę makes giant bubbles 
kids can stand in and learn some 
physics at the same time. Snakes, 
ferrets, owls, guinea pigs, and 
other animals. 51 Park St., Tues. - 
Sun. Admin. For info: 878-8687. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 

Burlington 

A major museum of art and his- 
tory, with collections of Oriental, 
Primitive, Pre-Columbian, modern 
and American art, and American 
Indian artifaets. The museum Staff 
gives lectures, gallery talks, guided 
tours and field trips. Colchester 
Avenue. Daily. 

Shelburne Museum 

Step into the past at Vermonts 
most visited attraction, which has 
been called the finest collection of 
Americana in the U.S. An amazing 
museum of museums gathered in 
a 100-acre park in Shelburne, its 
collections include a 1915 steam 


locomotive, the sidewheeler 77- 
conderoga docked in grassy har¬ 
bor, dozens of historie homes and 
churches crammed with exhibits, 
and an outstanding collection of 
fine paintings. Route 7, Shelburne, 
Mid-May-mid-October, daily. Ad¬ 
mission. For info: 985-3344. 


Performing Arts 


Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, Burlington 
Now in its 24th season, the Festi- 
val produces at least one of Shake- 
speares plays each summer 
during July and early August. For 
info: 656-2095. Royail Tyler Thea- 
ter, University of Vermont. 

St. MichaeFs Playhouse, 

Colchester 

Four contemporary theater pro- 
ductions are presented each sum¬ 
mer, late June to late August. The 
all-equity cast performs at the 
McCarthy Arts Center on the St. 
Michaels College campus. Route 
15, east of Winooski. Late June - 
late August. For info: 655-0122. 


Lakę Champlain's many islands are a world unto themselves. Paul o Boisvert 




























mi. north on Vt. 105, 3 mi. north 
on Vt. 236. 

Sand Bar State Park, Milton 
This popular beach and pienie 
area often fills to capacity on 
sunny weekends. On a weekday, 
its long sandy beach and tables 
under silver maples are free of 
crowds. The Sand Bar Waterfowl 
Area is next to the park and is an 
interesting place for watching 
birds. From 1-89, exit 17 (Cham- 
plain Islands), 4 mi. north on U.S. 
2 . 


Also of Interest 


Battery Park, Burlington 
Sunsets from the park are among 
the most beautiful in the world. 
Just west of downtown Burlington. 

Lakę Champlain Ferries 

Taking the ferry is an excellent 
way to enjoy the breathtaking vis- 
tas of the New York Adirondacks 
and the Green Mountains. Cross- 
ings in Burlington, Charlotte, and 
Grand Isle can save from 50 to 85 
miles of extra gas and driving. Cali 
864-9804 for information. 

The Burlington Reds 

A baseball gamę at UVMs Centen- 
nial Field is one of the summers 
musts. The “Reds” are Burlingtons 
pro minor-league baseball club, 
and winners of the 1984 Eastern 
League Crown. Check newspapers 
for schedules or cali 862-6662. 

Vermont Wildflower Farm, 

Charlotte 

A trail through meadows and 
woodland shows off wildflowers 
in their natural habitat. The farm 
Staff gives demonstrations on how 
to plant wildflowers and offers a 
slide presentation illustrating the 
flowers through all their stages of 
growth. Late May - mid-Oct. Daily. 
Route 7, Charlotte, 5 mi. south of 
Shelburne. 


Vermont Mozart Festival, 

Chittenden County 
This summer concert series com- 
bines striking natural settings with 
excellent and exciting musical 
performances. The concerts are 
held at Shelburne Farms, the 
Basin Harbor Club, on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain ferries and elsewhere. This 
year, among their presentations 
will be a special childrens pro¬ 
gram of Peter and the Wolf. For 
info: 862-7352. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Burton Island State Park, 

St. Albans Bay 

This is a 350-acre car-free haven of 
fields, woods, lakeshore, and trails. 
The marina has electric hookups. 
Campers’ gear is transported by 
park vehicle to campsites. There 
are lovely walks, a naturalist pro¬ 
gram, and lakę recreation. A park 
boat provides transportation from 
Kill Karę State Park on the main- 
land, or you can bring your own 
boat. Admission. 


Grand Isle State Park 

This quiet secluded park has over- 
night camping as well as daytime 
activities. Both wooded and open 
campsites offer views over Lakę 
Champlain. From 1-89, exit 17 
(Champlain Islands), north 13 mi. 
on U.S. 2. 


Green Mountain Audubon 
Naturę Center, Huntington 
The Green Mountain Audubon Na¬ 
turę Center is a 230-acre sanctu- 
ary. Five miles of trails. Profes¬ 
sional staff and trained volunteers 
lead week-long sessions that in- 
clude naturę study, hikes, crafts, 
games, Indian and pioneer skills, 
back packing, and animal studies. 
Summer Solstice Celebration, June 
26. Also ask about the adult work- 
shops. From 1-89, exit 11, east on 
U.S. Route 2 to Richmond, then 
south on Huntington Road approx. 
5 mi. to Sherman Hollow Road. 
Daily. For info: 434-3068. 

Lakę Carmi, Franklin 
In the northwestern foothills of 
the Green Mountain chain, this 
park is surrounded by rolling 
farmland. The large campground 
has spacious wooded sites and a 
campers beach, as well as a beach 
for day visitors. Naturalist pro- 
grams may include a walk through 
a large bog, a bicycle trip around 
the lakę, or a visit to a neighbor- 
ing dairy farm. From 1-89, exit 19 
(St. Albans), 2 mi. on Vt. 104, 13 


Above: Sailboarding in a brisk wind. Richard a. Doran 

Below: Samuel de Champlain statuę at Isle LaMotte. 


Scenie Drives 


Grand Isle Tour 

There aren’t many roads in Lakę 
Champlains island country’, but 
nearly all of them are scenie. 

From Sandbar Bridge drive north 
on U.S. Route 2 through South 
and then North Hero, turn off on 
Route 129 at South Alburg to tour 
Isle La Motte, St. Annes Shrine, 
and the Champlain monument. 
Then return to Route 2. Turn right 
(south) if you want to return the 
way you came. A left (north) turn 
will take you through Alburg to 
the Rouses Point Bridge (toll) to 
New York State. From there, two 
left turns will take you dowm 
Routes 9B and 9 to Plattsburg, N.Y. 
where the Lakę Champlain Ferry’ 
(toll) will take you from Cumber¬ 
land Head back across the lakę to 
South Hero. Then its a quick five 
miles south over Routes 314 and 
U.S. 2 back to wtiere you started at 
Sandbar. 


St. Albans — Fairfax Tour 

Starting in St. Albans, drive south 
on Route 104 through open farm¬ 
land to Fairfax, heart of a major 
dairying and mapie sugaring area. 
Continue east on 104 to Cam¬ 
bridge and Jeffersonville, in the 
shadow' of Mount Mansfield, the 
States largest peak. Side roads in 
this area are spectacular. Then 
turn left onto Route 108 and go 14 
miles north, through Bakersfield 
and beyond, to the marked left- 
hand turn to Bordoville and the 
birthplace of President Chester A. 
Arthur. Take this unnumbered 
road west to Fairfield, where 
youil pick up Route 36, and fol- 
low it west back to St. Albans. 
Don’t miss the sudden, sweeping 
view of Lakę Champlain, St. Al¬ 
bans, and the Adirondacks at the 
brow of a hill just a few miles 
west of Fairfield. Stop, catch your 
breath, and then drive down the 
hill to your starting point. 


David Juaire 





























Central Yfermont 


Washington and 
Lamoille Counties 


I hink of Central Vermont 
as a sampler, a compact 
version of the larger 
. Vermont. Although the 
region focuses on its two 
dominant cities, Barre and 
Montpelier, its villages, forests, 
and farmland give the States 
heartland a predominately 
rural character. Two mountain 
ranges and a scattering of 
lakes and ponds offer a wealth 
of natural beauty. 

Montpelier maintains a dig- 
nified small-town atmosphere 
despite the bustle of State gov- 
ernment, and enjoys its dis- 
tinction of being the smallest 
State Capital in the U.S. The 
State House lawn, a lush ex- 
panse of grass and maples, is a 
great spot to stop for an open- 
air lunch. On most Wednesday 
nights during the summer, 
theres a band concert on the 
green, and the town is also the 
site of special events such as 
the city’s Fools Fest, a jubilant 
mix of clowns, jugglers, 
mimes, musicians, crafts and 
food, this year scheduled for 
July 25 - 27. 

If Montpelier is a bit prim, 
Barre, a short drive to the 
southeast, is vigorous. Its a 
colorful industrial town with a 
rich past and lively present 
that has never been overshad- 
owed by its proximity to the 
State Capital. Barre granite, 
used worldwide in memoriał 
stone and building facades, 
has provided the citys eco- 
nomic lifeblood for many 
years. The granite industry 
also brought Barre rich ethnic 
diversity, and today, granite 
statues of Robert Burns near 
the center of town and an Ital- 
ian sculptor in the citys North 
End honor two of those na- 
tional groups — the Scots and 
the Italians. Barres history was 
at times tumultuous. It had a 
strong labor movement, and 
perhaps not surprisingly, in 


the thirties elected and re- 
elected Vermont’s first Social- 
ist mayor. 

Most of the towns and vil- 
lages in central Vermont are 
collections of a few thousand 
people. But size is no measure 
of any towns cultural or eco- 
nomic wealth. In Northheld, 
Norwich University, the oldest 
military academy in the nation, 
has a Russian School that cul- 
minates each summer in a 
Slavic Festival. The Adamant 
School of Musie in the cross- 
roads of Adamant, north of 
Montpelier, delights audiences 
with regular afternoon piano 
concerts beside a tiny pond. 

The Mad River Valley 
encompasses a wide rangę of 
recreational activity in a series 
of picturesąue villages along 
Route 100 — Moretown, 
Waitsfield, and Warren — situ- 
ated in one of the loveliest 
yalleys in the Northeast. War- 


rens lively Fourth of July pa¬ 
radę is a much-enjoyed 
midsummer frolic. 

Further north on Route 100, 
the resort village of Stowe 
holds a performing arts festival 
each summer, and welcomes 
visitors to a selection of the 
areas beautiful homes during 
an annual house and garden 
tour, this year scheduled for 
July. 

In summer and fali the La¬ 
moille Valley Railroad runs 
scenie trips three days a week 
to Greensboro from Morris- 
ville, the commercial hub of 
Lamoille County. And nearby 
Jeffersonville, one of Ver- 
monts most scenie vacation 
towns, celebrates July 4 every 
year with an old-fashioned pa¬ 
radę and frog-jumping contest, 
among other activities. 


Historie Sites 


Bloody Brook School House, 

Stowe 

Restored 1845 one-room school- 
house. Built by the Bloody Brook, 
which was so named because it is 
fuli of rust, the schoolhouse was 
later moved into the village. Mem¬ 
oriał Day - Columbus Day week¬ 
end. Daily. 



Fisher Railroad Covered 
Bridge, Wolcott 

Spanning the Lamoille River, this 
is the last railroad covered bridge 
still in regular use in Vermont and 
one of only a very few left in the 
U.S. Built in 1908, it is the only 
one remaining with a full-length 
cupola, which provided a smoke 
escape. There is a pienie and rest 
area adjacent to the bridge. South¬ 
east of Wolcott, it can be seen 
from Route 15. 


Montpelier and the State House nestle in a verdant valley. Donald Lyons 

























Old West Church, Calais 
Built in 1823, the church is rela- 
tively unchanged, with the original 
box pews retained. Above the pul¬ 
pit is the quotation, “Remove not 
the ancient landmark which thy fa- 
thers have set.” Follow Main Street 
out of Montpelier (this Street will 
become County Road) until you 
reach Mapie Corner, about 8 
miles. Tum right onto a dirt road 
just before the Country Storę on 
your left. Turn right again at the 
Kent Tavern Museum and drive 
one mile. 

The State House, Montpelier 
The restrained classical architec- 
ture of this elegant gold-domed 
little capitol (1859) is a perfect 
complement to the collections of 
historie objects and paintings in- 
side. Of special interest is a huge 
painting by Julian Scott of the Old 
Vermont Brigade at the Battle of 
Cedar Creek during the Civil War. 
In the lower corridor are in- 
scribed a number of pithy state- 
ments that express Vermonters’ 
elear sense of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Tours daily. For info: 
828-2228. 


Museums & Exhibits 


Helen Day Art Center, Stowe 
Changing exhibits of contempo- 
rary and traditional crafts and art- 
work. Performances are also held 
at the center. Located in a restored 
1861 Greek Revival high school 
one błock off Route 100 in village. 
For info: 253-8358. Closed Tues. 
and Sun. 


lohn Lavtor» 



Vermont’s forming heritage is expressed every jon Gilbert Fox 

summer in country fairs across the State. 

Tractors do most of the work now, but many 
Yermonters still keep draft horses. 


AWorld of Water 

V ermont, known far and wide as a State of mountains and 
farms, has a delightful secret: it has not one but two major 
lakes regions. One, of course, is the Lakę Champlain area, 
which has State parks, beaches and marinas up and down morę 
than 70 miles of lakeshore. Vermont shares this seventh-largest 
lakę in the U.S with New York State, and it provides one of the 
States major water-reereation areas. Less well-known but eąually 
beautiful is the concentration of lakes in the Northeast King- 
dom area (Orleans, Essex, and Caledonia Counties), where 
Lakes Willoughby, Seymour, Caspian, Crystal, Maidstone and 
many others offer camping, swimming, and boating in rural set- 
tings. Big and brooding Lakę Memphremagog, which stretches 
from Newport far into Southern Canada, has become a year- 
round focus of recreational competition and activity in recent 
years and is a major sailing center for 
Vermont’s northernmost sector. 

And there are dozens of others 
throughout the State. 



Kent Tavem Museum, Calais 
This tavern and its attached coun¬ 
try store/post office form the cen- 
terpiece of a classic rural ‘‘four 
corners.” Located in Kents Corner, 
an unspoiled crossroads hamlet, 
the museum features several tradi¬ 
tional events each summer. This 
year, the 18th Annual Fiddlers 
Contest is scheduled July 5, an an- 
tique steam engine show is sched¬ 
uled Aug. 10, and on Aug 16 (17th 
rain datę), theres “Vermont Day,” 
a traditional festival of rural crafts 
and skills common in 19th century 
Vermont. To find the museum, fol¬ 
low Montpeliers Main Street 
north, up the hill (this Street will 
become County Road), until you 
reach Mapie Corner (about 8 
miles). Turn right onto a dirt road 
just before the country storę on 
your left. For info: 223-5660. 

Morristown Historical Museum 

The Morristown Historical Society 
has converted the Noyes House, a 
12-room home built in the early 
1800s, into a town museum con- 
taining early American glass, Revo- 


lutionary War relics, 19th century 
costumes, toys, fumishings, paint¬ 
ings, World War I and II memora- 
bilia. July - Aug. Fri. - Sun. On 
Route 100 in Morrisville. 

Vermont Historical Society 
Museum, Montpelier 
Collection includes American fine 
and decorative arts, farm and in- 
dustrial equipment, and interpre- 
tive exhibits on Vermonts history 
and environment. The Stephen 
Daye press, the oldest printing 
press in America, is on exhibit. 
Housed in the Steamboat Gothic- 
style replica of the old Pavilion 
Hotel, 109 State St. Open daily in 
summer. 

Wood Art Gallery at The Ver- 
mont College Arts Center, 

Montpelier 

The gallery shows traditional and 
contemporary works, provides 
space for the performing arts, lec- 
tures and a film series. Selections 
from the permanent collection of 
over 500 paintings and prints of 
the 19th century, Montpelier-bom 
genre artist Thomas Waterman 
Wood are shown, as well as Amer¬ 
ican artists of the 1920s and 1930s. 
Tues. - Sun. For info: 229-0522, 
ext. 301 


Performing Arts 


Adamant Musie School 

The little village is filled with 
piano musie performed by stu- 
dents of the school at either Wa- 
terside Hall or the Community 
Club. July 19 - Aug. 16. Sun. 3 
p.m., Wed. & Fri. 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion. For info: 223-5660. 

Fools’ Fest, Montpelier 
Billed as the greatest gathering of 
clowns, jugglers, and mimes in 
New England, this two-and-a-half 
day event also features a paradę, 
Street bands, a carnival, and fire- 
works. State Street in front of the 
State House. July 25 - 27. Admis- 
sion. 

Midsummer: The Festival of 
Vermont Musie and Art, 

Montpelier 

This jubilant celebration of Ver- 
mont talent features local artists 
and musicians, many of whom are 
nationally known performers. 
Throughout the day there are ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of Ver- 
monts finest craft and folk art. 
Traditional musie, jazz, and dance 
concerts both day and night. 
Sponsored by the Onion River 
Arts Council. On the green at Ver- 
mont College. July 12. Admission. 
For info: 229-9408. 





























Performing Arts Festival, Stowe 
Held in a spectacular outdoor set- 
ting at the concert meadow near 
the Trapp Family Lodge, the series 
of events runs from mid-July to 
mid-August. The Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Metropolitan 
Brass Quintet from Cleveland, Chi¬ 
cago Jazz band, and two perform- 
ances of the Vermont Mozart 
Festival are scheduled. A dressage 
exhibition and house and garden 
tour in Stowe are also planned in 
July. Admission. Mid-July - mid- 
August; Sunday evenings. Trapp 
Family Concert Meadow, Luce Hill. 
For info: 253-7321. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Camels Hump 

A day spent on this mountain will 
generously reward any hiker. It 
will also give some important les- 
sons in fragile arctic ecology. 

There are several ways to ap- 
proach the summit. This is one. 
Follow U.S. 2 east out of Water- 
bury to junction of Vt. 100 South. 
Turn right off Rte. 100 by the sign 
for Duxbury Elementary School. A 
red schoolhouse will be on your 
right. Continue straight on a gravel 
road for 5 mi. Turn left just after 
you see a group of black-roofed 
barns on your left in North Dux- 
bury. Follow this dirt road 3 5 mi. 
to its end at the Couching Lion 
Farm parking lot. The hike is 
about 8 mi. round trip via the For- 
estry Trail. Be careful when you 
reach the top; step only on the 
rocks and path laid out for hikers. 
State Fragile Area. 

Little River State Park, 

Waterbury 

These forested campsites at the 
edge of Waterbury Reservoir are 
near an extensive self-guiding trail 
that wanders through several old 
farm sites, now grown to wood- 
land. A naturalist regularly leads 
history hikes here. About 3 1/2 
miles west of Waterbury off Route 
2 . 

Mt. Mansfield 

This popular hiking and tourist 
area has almost 4,000 acres of Nat- 
ural Area — alpine tundra, arctic 
cliff flora, scenie mountain vistas, 
Smugglers’ Notch, spruce-fir, and 
high-elevation ponds. Geologically 
significant for caves, rock forma- 
tions, and evidence of past glacia- 
tion. State Fragile Area. 


Smugglers’ Notch 

After Jefferson s Embargo Act of 
1808, goods were smuggled to 
and from Canada through this 
spectacular mountain gap near Mt 
Mansfield. There are several hik¬ 
ing trails and interesting rock for- 
mations. Route 108 between Stowe 
and Jeffersonville. Camping at 
Smugglers' Notch State Park. , 


Also of Interest 


Cabot Farmers’ Co-operative 
Creamery 

New Englands oldest and largest 
cheddar cheese plant. Butter, cot 
tage cheese, sour cream, and 
other fine dairy products are also 
madę on the premises. Regular 
tours show how it’s done. In the 
Village of Cabot. Open all year 
Mon. - Sat. Take Rte. 2 to Marsh- 
field and turn at sign for Lower 
Cabot. 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili, Water 
bury Cmter 

A refreshing stop on a hot sum- 
mer day. Visitors can watch as 
truckloads of apples are chopped 


and then put through a huge press 
— a process that hasnt changed 
much in over 100 years. The dem- 
onstration is topped off with a 
cool taste of tangy cider. Cider, 
Yermont food products and other 
items are for sale daily. Off 1-89, 
exit 10, Rte. 100 north 2 1/2 mi. 


East Roxbury Fish Hatchery 

Children are sometimes allowed 
to help feed the fish in this State 
hatchery’. 2 mi. south of Roxbury 
on Route 12A. 

Granite Quarries, Granitei Ule 
The world s largest granite quarry 
(350 feet deep, covering 20 acres) 
is operated by Rock of Ages in 
Graniteville. Scenie train tour of- 
fered. Pienie grounds on premises. 
Admission (train tour). May 1 - 
Oct. 31. Daily. Craftsman Center, 
Mon. - Fri. 3 mi. southeast of 
Barre, off Route 14. 


Flead Tennis Classic, Stowe 
Presented by St. Johnsbury Truck- 
ing Co., the Head Classic has a big 
purse that promises to bring 
world class tennis players together 
on the court. Concerts, błock par- 
ties, and a players’ softball gamę 
add morę fun to the exciting daily 
competition. Rte. 108 at Topnotch. 
Aug. 13 - 17. For info: 253-7194 

Hope Cemetery, Barre 
As appropriate for the Granite 
Capital of the World, Hope Ceme¬ 
tery includes some of the best ex- 
amples of memoriał art to be 
found anywhere. This granite 
showcase has such marvels as a 
giant clothespin, life-size statues, 
intricately carved headstones, and 
ornate mausoleums. Upper Mer¬ 
chant Street. 

Yermont International Fligh- 
land Gathering, Stowe 
Scots from Vermont and other 
parts of the U.S. gather to cele- 
brate their heritage. A multitude of 
events are held outdoors, includ- 
ing bagpipe band competition, 
Highland dancing, Scottish fiddle 
and harp competitions, and stren- 
uous athletic competitions. July 5 
and 6. Topnotch, Route 108, Ad¬ 
mission. 

Vermont Quilt Festival, 

Northfield 

This truły American folk art form 
is displayed in all its glory, with 
antiąue and new ąuilts from all 
over the country, and a special ex- 
hibit of star ąuilts by contempo- 
rary artists. July 11-13. Norwich 
University. Rte. 12. Admission. 


Scenie Drives 


Rte. 108 through Smugglers’ 
Notch 

The road begins among Stowes 
many motels and inns but ąuickly 
turns into wilderness as it begins 
climbing through the notch. (Cy- 
clists go through this same cleft in 
the mountains in June during the 
Stowe Bicycle Race.) The road zig- 
zags up to Smugglers’ Notch and 
descends steeply to Jeffersonville. 
Spectacular views can also be had 
along the Jeffersonville-to-Under- 
hill road through Pleasant Valley. 

Roxbury to Warren 

The road through Roxbury Gap is 
spectacular in summer and fali, 
commanding a fine view of the 
Green Mountains from the crest of 
the Roxbury Rangę. There is a hik¬ 
ing trail that follows the ridge linę 
from the roads highest point. This 
as an 8-mile drive from Roxbury 
(on Rte. 12A) west to Warren (on 
Rte. 100). 

























L|)|ht G>miecticut 


River\&l ley 


Orange and Windsor 
Counties 


T 

■ he Connecticut River pro- 
||| vided a watery highway 
into the wilderness for 
Vermont’s earliest settlers, and 
even today the valley through 
which it flows is a major artery 
of commerce and Communica¬ 
tions here. Although the land 
is now cleared, settled and 
knit snugly into the 20th cen- 
tury, many scenes remain that 
are as picturesąue and serene 
as any 19th century landscape 
painting. 

It is a region, predomi- 
nately, of smali villages and 
pastorał farmland, where agri- 
culture is an active and recog- 
nized part of the landscape 
and the community. Tucked 
securely into the valleys of the 
White, Waits and Ompompa- 
noosuc Rivers are many vil- 
lages that look much as they 
did 100 years ago. The un- 
spoiled hamlet of Brookfield 
has been deseribed as “one of 
the most picturesąue four-cor- 
ners in all New England,” and 
the nearby shire town of Chel¬ 
sea, with its two broad com- 
mons and its generous supply 
of gracious and elegant build- 
ings, expresses a sense of re- 
serve and order that is 
ąuintessential Vermont. 

Or theres Randolph, a bus- 
tling 19th century railroad 
town, and nearby Randolph 
Center where in 1791, a sing- 
ing master, composer and 
schoolteacher named Justin 
Morgan brought a young stal- 
lion from Massachusetts and 
started a breed of horse — 
the Morgan — that is still fa- 
mous for its strength and 
speed. History is a living thing 


in Randolph, but the commu¬ 
nity has a vibrant present as 
well. A nationally recognized 
woodstove factory and a busy 
cultural life keep Randolph 
lively today. 

Windsor County is so rich in 
history, the entire county has 
been suggested as a National 
Historie Site. Vermonts first 
constitution was signed in 
1777 at a tavern that still 
stands in the smali city of 
Windsor, while on the oppo- 
site side of the county is Plym¬ 
outh, where Calvin Coolidge 
was born, grew up, and as- 
sumed the presidency. 

Another side of life in the 
Upper Connecticut Valley is 
found in the machine-tool 
town of Springfield, where hu- 
man ingenuity and the Yankee 
penchant for hard work 
turned the region into Ver- 
monts “precision valley.” The 
American Precision Museum in 
Windsor traces that industry 
through the 19th and into 
the 20th century, and 
offers visitors a close 
look at many of the 
other machines and inven- 
tions that madę the era tick. 

Of course, life in the upper 
valley area these days offers 
opportunities for play as well 
as work. Woodstock, a farming 
town a century ago, remains 
one of the prettiest villages in 
America, and is now a resort 
center, offering visitors pleas- 
ant walks, golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, or horseback riding. For 
naturalists, the Vermont Insti- 
tute of Natural Science (VINS), 
just outside the village, pro- 
vides insights into natural his¬ 
tory throughout the summer, 
and there are hiking trails in 
neighboring Plymouth State 
Park, on Mount Ascutney and 
elsewhere. 


Historie Sites 


Chelsea 

Surrounding two beautiful com- 
mons, Chelsea retains many well- 
preserved buildings, a classic Fed- 
eral-style steepled church, Greek 
Revival County Courthouse, a 
brick library and its own bank 
(sińce 1822). Stop by Sanborn & 
Sons saddle shop and watch how 
harnesses and saddles are madę. 
Junction of Routes 110 and 113. 


The Hartness House, Springfield 
Now an inn, the house was James 
Hartness’ home. He was a contrib- 
utor to the development of the 
machinę tool industry’, Governor 
of Vermont (1921-23), a leading 
amateur astronomer, and Ver- 
monts first licensed pilot. Hart¬ 
ness’ private observatorv is 
connected to the house by an un¬ 
derground passageway. Off Sum¬ 
mer Street. 

Justin Morrill Homestead, 

Strafford 

Justin Morrill served in both the 
U.S. Senate and House in the 19th 
Century’, and pioneered the Mor¬ 
rill Act, a landmark in the history’ 
of American education. His castle- 
like Gothic Revival homestead still 
sits elegantly in this rural village. A 

























Museums & Exhibits 


American Precision Museum, 

Windsor 

Located in an 1846 armory, the 
Museum displays hand and ma¬ 
chinę tools. The exhibits demon- 
strate the “American System” of 
manufacturing and the interrela- 
tionship between tools and what 
they make. May 30 - Nov. Daily. 
Admission. South Main Street. 


Billings Farm & Museum, 

Woodstock 

A working farm with a herd of 70 
jersey cows and a magnificent col- 
lection of 12,000 artifacts that have 
been assembled to depict farm, 
family and community life in 1890. 
Route 12 north of Woodstock. May 
- Oct. Admission. For info: 457- 
2355. 

The Black River Academy, 

Ludlow 

Restored and operated as a Town 


Museum by the Black River Histor- 
ical Society, the Academy is one of 
the oldest school buildings in Ver- 
mont. The Museum is arranged 
thematically and includes a re-cre- 
ated 1890 schoolroom. Collection 
includes Black River Academy 
memorabilia, materiał related to 
Calvin Coolidge, 19th-century fur- 
nishings, and costumes. Donations. 
May 26 - Oct 13. Daily. High 
Street, Routes 100 and 131. 


friendly local guide is usually 
available to show you the house. 
Mid-May - Mid-Oct. South end of 
village. 

Plymouth Notch 
Historie District 

The place where Calvin Coolidge 
was bom and later sworn in as the 
30th President. The visitors’ center 
will give you a history of Coolidge 
and the era in which he lived. His 
homestead looks much as it did in 
the 1800s. Coolidges son John is 
often on the premises, sińce he 
oversees the cheese-making fac- 
tory nearby. Route 100A, 1 mi. east 
of Plymouth Union. 

Joseph Smith Memoriał, Sharon 
A granite shaft marks the birth- 
place of the Mormon prophet and 
leader. This 300-acre parcel of 
land includes a museum, pienie 
and camp sites. Off Route 14, 
watch for sign. 

Stone Village, Chester 
On North Street in Chester, sev- 
eral rare stone houses are clus- 
tered. It is thought that the 
buildings were built by two broth- 
ers in the pre-Civil War decade 
with hiding spaces enough to 
make them a significant stop on 
the Underground Railroad. On 
Route 103. 

Stratford Village 

This finely preserved village, lying 
deep in a rich farming area, is 
both serene and beautiful. Several 
late-18th century buildings grace 
the town green. The exquisite 
white clapboard Meeting House 
(1779) is a focal point. 2 mi. north 
of South Strafford (Rte. 132) on 
the Morrill Hwy. 

Windsor Village 

Windsor has been the scene of 
morę inventions and the home of 
morę inventors than any other 
community in the State. The vil- 
lage has an unusual concentration 
of 18th and 19th century architec- 
ture. Nearby are two museums, 
the Old Constitution House and 
the American Precision Museum. 
Rte. 5. 

Woodstock 

Since it became the shire town for 
Windsor County in the 1790s, 
Woodstock has attracted prosper- 
ous, influential families. Elegant 
Federal-style homes surround the 
boat-shaped green, “forming a 
long-admired architectural show- 
case that has been meticulously 
preserved.” Legend has it that 
there is a vampire buried on this 
sedate green. Four bells cast by 
Paul Revere still ring in the vil- 
lages churches. For a fine view of 
the village climb Mt. Tom. At the 
junction of Routes 12, 4, and 106. 


Constanti T. Kazak 


Beauty is found in the region ’s farm land, and in the river itself. 


Kindra Clineff 



















The Dana House, Woodstock 
The collections of the Woodstock 
Historical Society are displayed in 
theme rooms as well as furnished 
period rooms of the Federal, Em¬ 
pire, and Victorian periods. Admis- 
sion. May 30 - Oct. 30. Mon. - Sat. 
26 Elm Street, Route 12. 

Eureka Schoolhouse, 

Springfield 

One-room schoolhouse, built in 
1795 and authentically recon- 
structed. Collection includes 19th 
century educational materials. June 
- mid-Oct. Route 11. 

The Old Constitution House, 

Windsor 

Nicknamed “the Birthplace of Ver- 
mont," Elijah Wests Tavern was 
the site of the signing of the con¬ 
stitution for the “Free and Inde¬ 
pendent Republic of Vermont” in 
1777. Collection includes 18th and 
19th century furnishings, American 
paintings and prints, and Vermont- 
iana. Owned and operated by the 
Vermont Division for Historie 
Preservation. Mid - May to mid- 
Oct. Daily. Route 5. 

Ottauąuechee DAR House, 

Woodstock 

A seven-room house built in 1807. 
The museum collection includes 
Revolutionary War uniforms and 
drums, doli furniture and toys, 
railroad memorabilia, furniture, 
and decorative arts. June - Aug. 
Mon. - Fri. On the Green. 

Vermont State Crafts Center at 
Windsor House, Windsor 
The Crafts Center occupies a for- 
mer inn (1840) that was saved 
from demolition by a group of cit- 
izens. Aside from the crafts the 
Center has for sale, it offers work- 
shops and classes for both adults 
and children. Mon. - Sat. For info: 
674-6729. 


Performing Arts 


Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph 
The Chandler Players put on a 
lively musical over the July 4 
weekend and a concert series runs 
throughout the summer. Programs 
vary from chamber musie to magie 
shows. A childrens series on Sat- 
urday mornings offers musie, 
dance, and puppet shows among 
other excitements. For info: 728- 
9878 

Weston Playhouse 

The Playhouse summer season 
runs for ten weeks. Performances 
include musicals and other con- 
temporary plays. The theater has a 
dining room that opens at 6 p.m. 
and a cabaret is open after the 
performances. For info: 824-5288. 
On the village green in Weston. 



Above: Quechee’s hot-air balloon gala. Kindra clineff 

Below: Traditional skills shine at country falrs statewide. 


Mt. Ascutney State Park 

A Civilian Conservation Corps-built 
campground is at the base of this 
3,144 foot mountain. The toll road 
and a short trail lead to sweeping 
views of the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, the White Mountains, and the 
Green Mountains. From Ascutney, 

2 mi. north on U.S. 5 and 1 mi 
northwest on the Brownsville 
Road. 

Quechee Gorge 

Carved by the Ottauąuechee River, 
the walls of this gorge drop morę 
than 150 feet to the river below. 

As a State Fragile Area, the gorge 
has unusual geological formations, 
rare plants clinging to its walls, 
and an untouched forest; a fasci- 
nating natural site. On Route 4, 
east of Woodstock. 

Silver Lakę State Park, Barnard 
Within walking distance of Bar¬ 
nard village, this smali, beautiful 
lakę is a wonderful place to swim 
or canoe. A State campground is 
set in a peaceful pine grove. Rte. 

12 . 


Outdoor Recreation 


Lakę Fairlee 

This long, narrow lakę is less de- 
veloped than neighboring Lakę 
Morey and is a good fishing spot. 
Boat access on Route 244. 


John Layton 



Springwater Naturę Area, 

North Springfield 
Overlooking North Springfield 
Lakę, this naturę area is comprised 
of 70 acres of fields, a shallow 
lakę, forests, brooks, and flood 
plain. Exceptional views of Mt. As¬ 
cutney can been seen from many 
points along the network of trails. 
About 2 mi. north of Springfield 
off Rte. 106 on the Reservoir Road. 
Managed by the Ascutney Moun¬ 
tain Audubon Society. 

Wilgus State Park, Ascutney 
This smali, ąuiet campground is 
ideał for those who want to canoe 
the Connecticut River. Many lean- 
tos and tent sites are located along 
the river bank. A w'ooded pienie 
area also overlooks the river. Exit 
8 off 1-91 and south on Rte. 5. 


Also of Interest 


Brownsville Baked Bean 
Suppers 

Since 1935 the women of Browns 
ville have served up their famous 
baked bean and salad suppers to 
benefit various good causes. The 
suppers are served on Saturdays 
startingjuly 5- The first seating is 
at 5 p.m. and promptness is en- 
couraged. Located at the Grange 
in the center of town. 


Scenie Drives 


Chelsea Loop 

From Chelsea, drive southeast on 
Rte. 113 through Vershire and Post 
Mills to East Thetford. At this point 
you can go north on U.S. Rte. 5 
along the Connecticut River. At 
Bradford follow Rte. 25 about 4 
mi. to the unnumbered road that 
bears left to Goose Green. This 
will take you back to Rte. 113. Or 
you can go south from East Thet¬ 
ford, 5 miles, to the Justin Morrill 
Hwy. to Tunbridge. Tum right on 
Rte. 110 and back to Chelsea. 
Either of these roads will lead you 
through some of the loveliest 
rural farm country in Yermont. 


Ludlow to West Bridgewater 

Rte. 100 runs between Ludlow and 
West Bridgewater beside a series 
of smali lakes, all of which have 
public access points. Amherst 
Lakę, Echo Lakę, and Lakę Rescue 
also have many smali private 
camps and at least one inn. Echo 
Lakę is the site of one of Ver- 
monts newest State parks at Camp 
Plymouth. Its a pretty road, nar- 
row r and winding beside the 
ponds. Some of it was only re- 
cently paved. Even if the lakes 
happen to be crowded on a hot 
summer day, its a cooling 16-mile 
drive. 






















Vermont’s most rural region has pure streams, deep forests, smali villages , and a distinctive identity. 


Essex, Orleuns and 
Caledonia Counties 



t is the essence of Ver- 
| mont,” says former State 
Senator Graham Newell 
. of St. Johnsbury, about 
Vermont’s most remote re¬ 
gion, the Northeast Kingdom 
— Caledonia, Orleans, and Es- 
sex Counties. Bounded by 
New Hampshire to the east, 
Canada to the north, and the 
Green Mountains to the west, 
it is the most rural section of 
one of the most rural States in 
the country. Graced by elear, 
beautiful lakes, mountain val- 
leys surrounded by dense for- 
est, and much open farmland, 
it has also been called the 


“jewel in Vermonts crown of 
natural beauty.” 

Having its own regional 
identity has set the Northeast 
Kingdom apart in some ways, 
giving it a distinctive character. 

Although it shares in the 
network of State roads and 
even has an interstate highway, 
the Kingdom was in many 
ways morę prosperous during 
the reign of the steam engine. 
St. Johnsbury was an active raił 
junction and industrial center 
in the late 19th century. New¬ 
port was a thriving logging 
and raił center, and Barton 
was a prosperous railroad 
junction with, in the summer, 
six passenger trains a day 
bringing visitors to elegant 
inns and “camps” on Crystal 
Lakę. 


The most visible remnants 
of this period can be seen in 
the high-style architecture that 
prosperity brought. St. Johns¬ 
bury, for example, is an ele- 
gantly preserved town with 
unsurpassed architectural di- 
versity. It was here in 1830 
that Thaddeus Fairbanks in- 
vented the platform scalę, the 
first major improvement in 
weighing methods in 2,000 
years. The company he started 
is now a subdivision of Colt 
Industries and manufactures 
computerized scales. 

Lyndonville, a short distance 
to the north in the Passumpsic 
River valley, is a college town 
set in the midst of fertile dairy 
farms. Northeast of town lies 
Burkę Mountain, with a toll 
road and numerous ski and 


Dana Carlson 


hiking trails offering splendid 
views of the Willoughby Lakę 
basin and beyond. 

To the east is Essex County, 
an area so sparsely populated 
that former Vermont Life edi- 
tor Walter Hard, Jr. was 
prompted to write that its 


“miles of unbroken forest of- 
fers a wild isolation which 
may be found 
nowhere else 
in the State.” 

It is a hunters 
and fisher- 
mans 
paradise 

































Peacham 

One of the States most pictur- 
esque rural villages, Peacham 
stretches along the crest of a hill 
and focuses on the white spire of 
its late 18th century Congrega- 
tional Church. Seven miles south 
of Danville. 


St. Johnsbury 

In the late 19th century, the com- 
munity became a railroad center. 
The Historie District includes 
commercial blocks, museums, and 
a railroad station. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Depot, St. Johns¬ 
bury House, Fairbanks Museum, 
Fairbanks Błock and the Athe- 
naeum are among the significant 
buildings in the Historie District. 
Route 2, center of the city along 
Railroad and Main Streets. 


Mapie Grove Mapie Museum, 

St. Johrisbury 

The worlds largest mapie candy 
factory offers free guided tours. 
Enjoy a sample and browse 
through the Mapie Museum in the 
old sugar house. 167 Portland 
Street (on Route 2). June 4 - Oct 
25, Mon. - Sun. & holidays. For 
info: 748-5141. 

Old Stone House Museum, 

Broimington 

Built in 1836 by Rev. A.L. Twilight 
as a school, Athenian Hall was res- 
cued from demolition in 1916 by 
the Orleans County Historical So- 
ciety and turned into a county mu¬ 
seum. In addition to local 
historical materials, the museum 
collection includes 18th and 19th 
century New England furniture, 
paintings, decorative arts, and 
tools. In Brownington Village, 3 
mi. north of Route 58. July - Aug. 
Fri. - Tues. Admission. For info: 
754-2022. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 

Founded in 1873, the Athenaeum 
library features 19th century 
American and European paintings 
and sculpture. Especially worth 
seeing is Albert Bierstadts im- 
mense landscape, “Domes of Yo¬ 
semite.” St. Johnsbury Historie 
District, 30 Main Street. Year- 
round, Mon. - Sat. For info: 748- 
8291. 


Gregory Thorp 


Catamount Film and Arts 
Center, St. Johnsbury> 

Contains a gallery and a smali 
theater for live performances and 
film. The Center also sponsors 
musical and theatrical perform¬ 
ances in Burlington, Montpelier, 
the St. Johnsbury area, and Little- 
ton, NH. There is a cafe on the 
premises. 60 Eastern Avenue. 
Daily. For info: 748-5559. 


Fairbanks Museum and 
Planetarium, St. Johnsbury / 
Founded in 1889, the Richardson 
Romanesque-style museum is a re- 
gional center for science, technol- 
ogy, and the humanities. Its 
collection includes 50,000 objects 
relating to natural science, tech- 
nology, regional history and the 
arts. Facilities also include a plane¬ 
tarium, weather station, naturę 
center, and a gift shop. Corner of 
Main and Prospect Streets in St. 
Johnsburys Historie District. Mu¬ 
seum open daily. Planetarium in 
July and Aug. Mon. - Fri. in addi¬ 
tion to weekend shows. Admis¬ 
sion. For info: 749-2372. 


Bread & Puppet Theatre in Glover. Mason Singer 


Historie Sites 


Burklyn Hall, East Burkę 
An elaborate Georgian Revival 
mansion built for hotel magnate 
Elmer Darling that, until recently 
served as a conference and per¬ 
forming arts center. Exceptionally 
beautiful setting. Darling Hill Road 
off Route 114. 


Ward Library, Canaan 
The library was the most northern 
station on the Connecticut River 
route of the Underground Rail¬ 
road. Built in 1846, it is a unique 
example of a Neo-Palladian tem- 
ple-form house. It has been used 
as a library sińce 1930 when the 
property was donated to the town 
by Alice M. Ward. Route 102. 


Craftsbury Common 

A lovely white-clapboarded village 
arrayed around a large hilltop 
common, this little village is both 
pretty and prosperous. Nearby are 
inns, country Stores, and the 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, 
which also has summer fitness 
programs for athletes. Hosmer 
Pond is reputed to have fine fish- 
ing. 

John Woodrufif Simpson Mem¬ 
oriał Library, East Craftsbury 
Converted from a generał storę 
built in the 1840s, this is one of 
New Englands most pleasant smali 
libraries. Many of the old shelves 
and counters remain, and generał 
titles are in the room once used 
for bolts of cloth and generał gro- 
ceries. The childrens room has a 
ping-pong table. East Craftsbury, 
east of Route 14. Wed - Sun. 


Museums & Exhibits 


Bread and Puppet Theater 
Museum, Glover 
Collection includes puppets of all 
sizes, masks, paintings, prints, re- 
liefs, banners, and posters madę 
by the internationally renowned 
Bread and Puppet Theater. Mu¬ 
seum is on an upper floor of a 
barn. One mile off Rte. 16. Open 
during the summer. For info: 525- 
3031. 


Haskell Free Library and 
Opera House, Derby Linę 
The international border runs 
through the middle of this Neo- 
classical building. The Library has 
a collection of paintings, sculpture, 
and decorative arts. The Opera 
House, built in 1904, is notable for 
several reasons. Among them, au- 
diences sit in the United States 
watching a stage in Canada. Cas- 
well Avenue, Route 5. Thurs. and 
Sat. 


Where farming lives on as an occupation and a way of life. 


























Our Living Past 



m 7ant to know morę about a town? Visit the local historical 
society s museum. Morę than 60 Vermont villages have 
▼ ▼ their own smali museums, usually run by the local histori¬ 

cal society. Several are outstanding collections ot hometown me- 
morabilia, and most are located in important village structures. 

Among the best local history museums are the Missisąuoi Val- 
ley Historical Societys museum, which features changing ex- 
hibits from local collections, and is located in a Victorian Gothic 
Church in North Troy; The Old Stone House in Brownington, 
run by the Orleans Ćounty 1 listorical Society; the Black River 
Academy Museum in Ludlow, which has a varieity of early edu- 
cational materiał in the building that once housed Calvin Cool- 
idges alma mater; the Morristown Historical Society Museum in 
the Noyes House in Morristown; the Adams Old Stone Gristmill 
and Bellows Falls Historical Society, which has a working grist¬ 
mill and is located in Bellows Falls; the fine collection of 19th 
century portraits at the Barre I listorical Society museum in the 
Aldrich Public Library; and the Franklin County Historical Society 
Museum in St. AJbans. There are also excellent local history mu¬ 
seums at Putney, Rutland, and Weston, and Southern Vermont is 
especially rich in them. Ask locally. 


Performing Arts 


Bread and Puppet Domestic 
Resurrection Cłrcus, Glorer 
An all-day extravaganza of musie 
and theater culminating in a circus 
and pageant in a natural amphi- 
theater. These events combine to 
produce both laughter and tears 
as the folly of man and the hor- 
rors of war take center stage. 

Bring a blanket, plus food and 
drink. Off Route 16. Usually held 
on a weekend in mid-August. Do- 
nations. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players, 

Hardwićk 

A group of professional classical 
musicians and their guests from 
around the country and Canada 
present concerts most Thursday 
evenings at the Hardwićk Town 
House in July and August. The 
Chamber Players also give free 
mini-concerts for all ages on des- 
ignated afternoons and regular 
concerts in Burlington. For info: 
888-3158. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Brighton State Park 

Spectacle Pond, within the park, is 
believed to have been the site of 
the council fires of the Iroquois 
Five Nations. A smali natural his¬ 
tory museum and several trails are 
located in the park. From Island 


Pond, 2 miles east on Route 105; 
1/2 mile south on town road to 
campground; another 1/4 mile to 
day use area. 

Crystal Lakę State Park, Barton 
Aptly named, this deep lakę is 
crystal elear, with a white sandy 
beach. A large boathouse built by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the 1930s is located off Vt. 16 at 
the north end of the lakę. 

Groton State Forest 

This large forest has an extensive 
trail system that provides access to 
many scenie points of interest, in- 
cluding several ponds, bogs, and 
exposed granite peaks. Several 
camping sites and a public beach 
are located within the park. South 
entrance: From 1-91, exit 17 (Wells 
River); 9 miles west on Route 302; 
1.2 miles north on Route 232 be- 
tween Groton and Marshfield. 

Lakę Memphremagog, Weiiport 
The lakę spans the U.S.-Canadian 
border and was an Indian fishing 
ground and an avenue of travel 
long before the white man arrived 
in the region. Each year in mid- 
July, an internationally known 
aąuafest is held here, featuring a 
27-mile swim. Access from Rte. 5. 

Lakę Willoughby, Westmore 
Referred to as "the Lucerne of 
America,” Willoughby is a glacial 
lakę. The spectacular cliffs of Mt. 
Pisgah and Mt. Hor that rise 


abruptly above the south end are 
habitat for rare aretie plants. This 
is a State Fragile Area, and a popu¬ 
lar hiking and boating spot. A 
public beach is at the north end of 
the lakę. 

Two trails (both blue-blazed) 
traver.se Mt. Pisgah on the lakes 
northeast shore, providing excel- 
lent views. From West Burkę, fol- 
low Route 5A for 5.7 miles to a 
State parking area on left. Pick up 
the beginning of the South Trail 
opposite the parking lot on east 
side of highway. The hike is ap- 
proximately 6.9 miles and offers 
excellent views. These trails may 
be closed by the State in early 
summer. 

Maidstone State Park 

This remote park is set in a 469- 
acre w'oods at the edge of a deep, 
cold-w-ater lakę. It offers excellent 
fishing, hiking trails, naturę walks, 
a pienie area and shelter, and a 
beach. From St. Johnsbury, 27 
miles east on U.S. 2; 18 miles 
north on Vt. 102; 5 miles South¬ 
west on State Forest Highway. 


Also of Interest 


Dowsers Hall, Darwille 
Headquarters for the American So¬ 
ciety of Dowsers and the site of 
their annual convention. Ask for a 
demonstration. Dowsing equip- 
ment and a wide selection of 
books are sold in their shop. Mon. 
- Fri. Just off Route 2. 


29th Annual Arts and Crafts 
Fair, Barton 

A large, non-juried crafts show dis- 
playing the work of Vermont art- 
ists and craftspeople. Aug. 2. 
Fairgrounds, Floral Hall. 


Scenie Drives 


Hardwick-Craftsbury- 

Greensboro 

Head north out of Hardwićk on 
Route 14 toward Craftsbury. Tum 
right just north of Lakę Eligo for 
Craftsbury Common (described 
above), then backtrack over the 
paved but unnumbered road to 
East Craftsbury and Greensboro, 
on lovely Lakę Caspian. Drive 
downhill to Greensboro Bend and 
follow Routes 16 and 15 along the 
Lamoille River valley, back to 
Hardwićk. 

Lyndonville-Willoughby- 
Barton Loop 

From the little college town of 
Lyndonville, follow' Routes 5 and 
5A north to the spectacularly 
scenie Lakę Willoughby (described 
above). At the north end of the 
lakę, take Route 16 to Barton and 
Crystal Lakę State Park. A short 
jaunt south on Route 16 lets you 
explore Glover and the Bread & 
Puppet Museum nearby. Return 
toward Barton to get on Interstate 
91, then drive south on the Inter¬ 
state back to Lyndonville for pleas- 
ant views of farms and forestland. 




































Western 

(ounties 


Addison and Rutland 
Counties 


r 

■ his region is a land of 

9 sharp topographical con- 

trasts, bounded on the 
east by the wilderness of the 
Green Mountain National For- 
est and on the west by the fiat, 
domesticated farmland of the 
lower Lakę Champlain basin. 
Contrast marks the cultural life 
of the region as well. The 
quiet rhythmic pace of farm 
and academic life in Addison 
County contrasts with the 
clamor of industrial towns and 
ski resorts in Rutland County. 

Middlebury, the largest town 
in Addison County, and Rut¬ 
land, the second-largest city in 
the State, have both been busy, 
thriving places sińce they were 
founded, but their activity is 
substantially different. Middle¬ 
bury s influx of students and 
faculty brings with it a wealth 
of theatre, musie, art, and 
other cultural events. Theres a 
week-long arts festival on the 
village green each summer 
(this year, July 6-12), and a re- 
vitalized old mili in Frog Hol- 
low near the Otter Creek falls 
has taken on new life as a Ver- 
mont State Crafts Center, with 
exhibits, demonstrations, and 
classes. 

Rutland, on the other hand, 
has long been a hub of busi¬ 
ness and commercial activity 
for the area. Although its his- 
tory as a raił center is over, 
Rutland remains a mercantile 
center, bustling with smali in- 
dustries and cultural enthusi- 
asm. It has the largest farmers’ 
market in northern New En- 
gland as well as a vigorous, ac- 
tive art gallery, the Chaffee. 
Main Street Park is busy with 


activity for most of the sum¬ 
mer. 

Near Middlebury and Rut¬ 
land lie an array of rural plea- 
sures and natural wonders. At 
Weybridge, the University of 
Vermont's Morgan Horse Farm 
welcomes people who wish to 
tour the farm and watch these 
handsome animals. Addison 
County Field Days (Aug. 6-9) 
in New Haven is a delightfully 
wholesome smali fair in which 
local farmers and their fami- 
lies display the best that Ver- 
mont agriculture has to offer. 

The stone industries of 
western Rutland County are 
also interesting and the Ver- 
mont Marble Co. exhibit near 
Proctors marble ąuarries of- 
fers exhibits and demonstra¬ 
tions of the stonecutters art. 
Marble is also ąuarried in the 
Danby area, and siatę has been 
quarried for a century in the 
Fair Haven- Putney area. 

As the portal to Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, this region holds some 
of the States most interesting 
historie sites. Before the days 
of adecjuate roads, Lakę Cham¬ 
plain served as a major high- 
way between New York, 
Vermont and Canada. Whoever 
controlled the narrow straits 
south of Crown Point con¬ 
trolled the lakę itself and 
thereby the region s access to 
Canada. Vestiges of the exten- 
sive struggles over this terri- 
tory in three wars can still be 
seen today at the Hubbardton 
Battlefield, Mount Indepen- 
dence in Orwell, at Crown 
Point and elsewhere in the 
area. 




Exploring the 
Mount ains 

T l he Green Mountains are accessible, friendly peaks offering 
a quiet, restrained beauty much in keeping with the 
character of Vermont itself. Through the years, they have 
shaped much of the personality and appearance of the State, and 
much of its history. 

There are scores of hiking trails, but even if you’re not a 
hiker, you can sample the mountains. Chairlifts and gondolas 
run on most of the higher peaks during the summer tourist sea- 
son, and some ski areas (Mount Mansfield, Pico, and Bromley 
among them) now operate alpine slides: twisting fiberglass 
chutes down which customers plummet on plastic sleds. Toll 
roads climb Mansfield, Mount Equinox and Burkę Mountain, and 
there are steep roads through high mountain passes such as Lin¬ 
coln Gap west of Warren and Appalachian Gap near Starksboro 
that travelers can drive free of charge. 




























Historie Sites 


John Strong DAR Mansion, 

West Addison 

Built in 1796, the house has Fed- 
eral and Victorian furnishings. 
Beautifully designed entrance, in¬ 
terior contains many items of in- 
terest: corkscrew hinges on some 
of the doors, skillfully built-in 
shutters, old fireplaces with iron 
back walls, stenciled floors, and an 
artfully concealed hiding place in 
the massive chimney. May 15 - 
Oct. 15- Daily. Admission. Route 
17. 

The Wilson Castle, Proctor 
The 32-room mansion sits on a 
115-acre estate and includes a col- 
lection of Oriental and European 
furniture and decorative art. Open 
Mid-May to Mid-Oct. Daily. Admis¬ 
sion. Just off Route 4. 


Museums & Exhibits 


Basin Harbor Maritime 
Museum, Yergennes 
Housed in an 1888 stone school- 
house, this collection traces Lakę 
Champlains history from its earli- 
est geologie beginnings to present 
day. Exhibits emphasize the 
French and Indian War, the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the Lakes 
steamboat period. Daily or by ap- 
pointment. 6 miles west of Ver- 
gennes on Basin Harbor Road. For 
info: 475-2317. 

ChafFee Art Gallery, Rutland 
Collection includes traditional and 
contemporary paintings, sculpture, 
crafts, graphics, and photography 
in a Victorian house that is listed 
on the National Register of His¬ 
torie Places. 16 Main Street. Early 


Castleton 

This town has an abundance of 
finely restored buildings and 
homes, many 100 or morę years 
old, including a collection of out- 
standing examples of Greek Re- 
vival and Federal styles (the latter 
are some of the best in the State). 
Master builder Thomas Dake be- 
gan constructing distinctive homes 
and public buildings here around 
1809. Route 4A, west of Rutland. 

Chimney Point Tavern, Addison 
For nearly 100 years this 18th cen- 
tury structure served as an inn, 
and as the Captain Hendee House. 
Here in its taproom, according to 
legend, Ethan Allen and Seth War¬ 
ner were surprised by the British 
and narrowly escaped capture. 

The 18th century taproom mu¬ 
seum is open. Mid-May - mid-Oc- 
tober. Closed Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Fair Haven 

Fair Haven was an early industrial 
center in the State. Later, the com- 
munity was an important junction 
on the Underground Railroad. Its 
economic strength came from the 
nearby siatę and marble ąuarries. 
The village surrounds a spacious 
green. Route 4. 

Hubbardton Battlefield 

The site of the only Revolutionary 
War Battle actually fought on Ver- 
mont soil. The American rebels 
fought a successful rear guard ac- 
tion that inflicted heavy casualties 
on the British. A visitors’ center is 
operated by the Vermont Division 
of Historie Preservation. East Hub¬ 


bardton, seven miles north of Cas¬ 
tleton. Open Mid-May to Mid- 
October. 

Middletown Springs 

The community was created by 
the Vermont Legislature in 1784 
out of land from Poultney, Wells, 
Tinmouth, and Ira in response to 
a petition from residents who felt 
isolated from those townships be- 
cause of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The focal point is the village 
green, which is surrounded on 
three sides by outstanding build¬ 
ings. The Springs are located just 
outside the village center. Inter- 
section of Routes 133 and 140. 

Mount Independence, Orwell 
A fort built here on the shores of 
Lakę Champlain was occupied by 
the American Revolutionary Army 
to prevent the British from pene- 
trating the Hudson River Valley. 
Remains of the star-shaped fort, 
hospital, błock houses, gun batter- 
ies, and 3 miles of trails are in- 
cluded in this national historie 
landmark. Opposite Fort Ticonder- 
oga on Lakę Champlain off Route 
73, Orwell. Late May - mid-Octo- 
ber. 

Rokeby Homestead, Ferrisburg 
This family farm was the home¬ 
stead of the Robinson family. Row- 
land E. Robinson (1833-1900) was 
a popular author who reereated 
country life in his essays and 
sketches. The 11 -room house was 
also a station in the Underground 
Railroad for fugitive slaves, who 
found sanctuary there when Ver- 
mont was militantly abolitionist. 
Open May - Nov. Mon. - Sun., 
closed Tues. On Route 7. 


As mountains loom over Rutland , a bright balloon rises. 


Richard W. Wyman 


June to early October, Mon. - Fri. 
For info: 775-0356. 

Frog Hollow — Vermont State 
Craft Center, Middlebury 
Located in an old woolen mili 
overlooking the Otter Creek Falls, 
the Center has some of the finest 
juried crafts from over 200 arti- 
sans. The Center also has special 
exhibits, classes, workshops, and 
Professional studios that are open 
to the public. Mon. - Sat. Mili 
Street, Middlebury. 

Marble Exhibit, Proctor 
Vermont is the largest producer of 
marble in the U.S. The industry is 
now centered in the Proctor area 
where the Vermont Marble Com¬ 
pany operates a visitor’s center 
and exhibit. Just off Route 3 Open 
late May to late October. Admis¬ 
sion. 


Dianę M. Wyman 


Western Vermont is active 
and outdoorsy all the year 
round. These youngsters at 
Bomoseen prove the point. 





























Also of Interest 



Branbury State Park, Salisbury' 
Located at the east side of 1,035- 
acre Lakę Dunmore, this park 
draws large numbers of swimmers 
and picnickers. The camping area 
has 42 sites, most of which are 
nestled in the woods against a 
steep hillside. From Middlebury 7 
mi. south on U.S. 7, 3 mi. east on 
Rte. 53 

Button Bay State Park, 

Ferrisburg 

The park has camp sites, pienie 
areas, swimming, fishing and a na¬ 
turę museum. Just south of Basin 
Harbor. 


Robert Frost Wayside Recrea- 
tion Area, Ripton 
This is a charming mixture of lit¬ 
eraturę and naturę and a lovely 
place to have a pienie. The naturę 
trail is marked with Robert Frosts 
poems and other writings dealing 
with the natural world. On Rte. 
125. 


Granvłlle Gulf 

This area contains an old-growth 
spruce-hemlock stand (rare in 
Vermont). Beaver dams and ponds 
(some near the road) can also be 
seen. Not far from Moss Glen Falls 
is a picturesąue 
spot to pienie. 

North of the 
town of 
Granville on 
Route 100. 



Crowley Cheese Factory, 

Healdrille 

This 1804 cheese factory is still 
producing a rich, distinctive ched¬ 
dar using traditional methods. The 
factory' is designated a National 
Historie Place. The best time for a 
tour is between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
during the week. Two miles off 
Rte. 103 about 20 miles south of 
Rutland. 

Morgan Horse Farm, Weybridge 
A breeding center for Morgan 
horses, one of the first original 
American breeds. The farm has 
guided tours that demonstrate 
how the horses are trained and 
their outstanding ąualities. The 
grounds also include a pienie site. 
May - Nov. Daily. Admission. Off 
Rte. 23 north of Middlebury. 

Vermont State Craft Fair, 

Sherbume 

The first annual Vermont State 
Craft Fair will have booths filled 
with pottery, weaving, jewelry, 
iron work, glass, ąuilting, wooden 
toys, furniture, clothing and other 
crafts. Killingtons Snowshed 
Lodge, August 22 - 24. 

Running concurrently with the 
State Craft Fair, two condomini- 
ums will be furnished with Ver- 
mont handerafts and other 
Vermont-made products, every- 
thing from food to books. Killing- 
tons Snowshed Lodge. Aug. 9 - 
10, 16 - 17, and 22 - 24. For info: 


A peak experience at Killington. 


Sheldon Museum, Middlebury> 
It’s been called everyone’s favorite 
attic. Henry Sheldon, the founder, 
saved everything. The museum, 
which was his home, is furnished 
as it might have been when he 
lived in it during the Gilded Age. 
June 15 - Oct. 15. Daily, except 
Sun. and holidays. Admission. 1 
Park Street. 


Performing Arts 


Festival on the Green, 

Middlebury^ 

Dancers, comedians, magicians, 
and lots of musie (jazz, classical, 
and folk) fili up the green in Mid¬ 
dlebury. At the end of the Festival 
theres a Street dance. Noontime 
performances for children. July 6 
-12 every night and at noon. 

Govemor’s Institute on the 
Arts, Castleton 

Young peoples musical, theatrical, 
and dance performances are pre- 
sented daily. June 23 - July 12. 
Castleton State College. For info. 
468-5611, ext. 258. 


Hanson Carroll 


Killington Playhouse, Mendon 
The Playhouse has a nine-week 
summer stock season from July 1 
to Labor Day. They also present 
childrens theater every Wednes- 
day at 11:00 am. For info: 422- 
9795. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Baker Peak and Griffith Lakę, 

Danby 

The trail up to the peak is fairly 
steep and strenuous but your ef- 
forts will be rewarded at the top. 
The mountain drops away sud- 
denly, with the valley far below 
and distant Killington Peak al- 
most at eye level. If you take the 
loop, you’11 come to Griffith Lakę, 
once the private retreat of multi- 
millionaire Silas Griffith. Drive 2 
mi. south from Danby on U.S. 7. 
Turn east on paved road next to a 
smali cemetery. Follow this road 
.5 mi. to the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest sign for the Lakę 
Trail, on the left. Parking in open 
field. The loop is 7.4 mi. 


Texas Falls Naturę Trail, 

Hancock 

The Hancock Branch of the White 
River gushes through a deep 
gorge creating smali but dramatic 
waterfalls. Markers direct visitors 
along a naturę trail and offer per- 
tinent information about the forest 
and surrounding area. Off Rte. 125 


Fair Haven’s town green. 



Richard A. Doran 


388-3177. 


Scenie Drives 


Cold River Road, North Clar- 
enden to Cuttingsville 

At North Clarendon, take the road 
off Rte. 7 toward North Shrews- 
bury. At North Shrewsbury, bear 
right toward Shrewsbury Village 
and Cuttingsville. This rolling 
mountain drive will take you 
through smali villages and open, 
hilly farmland. At Cuttingsville you 
might stop at the cemetery to see 
the unusual statuę of John P. Bow- 
man mourning before his wifes 
erypt, across the road from The 
Haunted Mansion Bookshop. 14 
miles. 

Middlebury Gap, Hancock to 
Middlebury 

This winding, scenie mountain 
road, Rte. 125, leads through a 
pass in the Green Mountains, past 
the Texas Falls Recreation Area, 
Bread Loaf School of English, and 
Ripton, where Robert Frost spent 
time during his finał years. 16 
miles. 
























Bennington and 
Windham Counties 


/ermonts story began in 
B / Southern Vermont, 

where the first permanent 
▼ settlement, Fort Dummer, 
was established in 1724, just 
south of what later became 
Brattleboro. By the 1760s 
Ethan Allen and a ragtag 
bunch later to be known as 
the Green Mountain Boys had 
begun to arrive in the Ben¬ 
nington area. Their desire for 
independence and land even- 
tually helped create Vermont, 
first as an independent repub- 
lic, and finally as the 14th State 
in the Union. 

Brattleboro quickly pros- 
pered, flourished throughout 
the 19th century, and contin- 
ues today as a vigorous center 
of cultural activity and coni- 
merce. The city remains proud 
of its history, and today boasts 
a thriving art museum, a musie 
school, two resident theater 
companies, and a complement 
of bookstores, open-air cafes, 
and boutiques. 

Across the Green Mountains, 
in the Southwest corner of the 
State, sits Bennington, perhaps 
the best known Vermont town 
outside the States borders be- 
cause of the Revolutionary War 
battle fought nearby and be- 
cause of innovative and presti- 
gious Bennington College. 
Today a variety of local manu- 
facturing concerns, the largest 
art museum in the State, and 
the citys vigorous intellectual 
life keep things hopping in 
contemporary Bennington, 
while the areas rich history 
remains a constant presence. 
Old Bennington, site of the 
original village, is an island of 
serenity atop a smali hill just 
west of the main part of town. 
At its heart is Monument Ave- 
nue, which has been called 
the most picturesque Street in 
Vermont. The Old First 
Church, one of New Englands 
most revered buildings, stands 
nearby, adjacent to the digni- 


Whether in a flowering windowbox (above) or on an artist’s brush in Carol Simowitz 

downtown Wilmington (below), color enliyens every aspect of life in 
Southern Yermont. 


fied, white-fenced graveyard 
where Vermont poet-laureate 
Robert Frost is buried. 

Busy Manchester, staid, 
green-shuttered Dorset, and 
historie Arlington all focus on 
Bennington to sonie degree, 
although Manchesters flour- 
ishing tourist industry has be- 
come vigorous enough, both 
in winter and sunimer, to 
serve as a local economic fo¬ 
cus and cause sonie concern 
there. Manchester maintains a 
sense of balance, however, be- 
tween the bustling commercial 
activity of Manchester Center 
and the calm gentility of Man¬ 
chester Village with the elegant 
Southern Vermont Arts Center 
on a nearby hillside. 

The towns of southeastern 
Vermont developed along the 
regions river valleys, and all 
the rivers have always flowed 
toward Brattleboro on the 
Connecticut. Newfane, Wind¬ 
ham Countys shire town, has 
one ofYermonts loveliest 


town greens, flanked by 
churches, inns, and an impos- 
ing Greek Revival courthouse. 
Grafton, a secluded village on 
Saxton’s River, has been exten- 
sively restored by a local foun- 
dation, and still focuses on the 
Old Tavern Inn, one of Ver- 
monts most attractive and au- 
thentic. 

The exception to the rule of 
river-valley location is the little 
hill-town of Marlboro, where 
the renowned Marlboro Musie 
Festival attracts musicians and 
musie lovers from around the 
world to the hilltop campus of 
Marlboro College. 

Mid-way between Brattle¬ 
boro and Bennington, U.S. 
Route 100 threads its way 
northward through the moun- 
tainous ski towns of Wilming¬ 
ton, Dover and Stratton, and 
miles of pleasant hill-and-val- 
ley terrain. Once desolate 
back-country, this region has 
been revitalized by the reerea- 
tion industry and now offers 


nunierous inns, restaurants, 
and other attractions. At Strat¬ 
ton Mountain each sunimer, 
theres a major tennis tourna- 
nient that attracts thousands of 
fans froni Vermont and be- 
yond. 


Constanti T. Kazak 


Southem\fermont 























The Marlboro Meeting House casts its quiet reflection in this smali pond. Hanson Carroll 


Historie Sites 


Bennington Battle Monument 

This 306-foot granite obelisk built 
in 1891 commemorates the attack 
by General John Stark against 
General Burgoynes British troops 
during the Revolutionary War. An 
elevator takes visitors to the top 
for a sensational view. April 1 - 
Oct. 31. Admission. Monument 
Circle, 1/8 mile north of Route 9 
intersection at Old Bennington. 

The Equinox, Manchester 
Formerly known as the Equinox 
House, this completely renovated 
hostelry is probably Vermont’s 
grandest Inn. It represents morę 
than 217 years of building and re- 
building; presidents have visited. 
Whether staying or just looking, 
its remarkable. Main Street. 

Grafion 

In the 19th century, Grafton was 
an active industrial and agricul- 
tural center. After the village lost 
nearly three-quarters of its popula- 
tion, the Windham Foundation be- 


gan the process of restoring many 
of the buildings in the community, 
including the Old Tavern Inn, 
which is still in operation after 
morę than 180 years. Intersection 
of Routes 35 and 121. 

Hildene, Manchester 
The 412-acre property was the 
summer residence of Robert Todd 
Lincoln, Abraham Lincolns son. It 
includes a Georgian Revival Man- 
sion, a carriage barn which now 
serves as a visitors’ center, and 
several outbuildings. Many special 
events are scheduled during the 
summer. Late May - late Oct. 

Daily. Admission. Route 7A. 

Rockingham Meeting House, 

Rockingham 

Built in 1787, the Federal-style 
meeting house is the earliest pub- 
lic building in Vermont in nearly 
original condition. Restored in 
1907. Annual pilgrimage, a day of 
history and musie, Aug. 3. Mid- 
June to Labor Day. Daily. Admis¬ 
sion. On a knoll above Route 103. 


Museums & Exhibits 


Bennington Museum, 

Old Bennington 

This season the museum is cele- 
brating the 125th birthday of 
Grandma Moses and will also have 
a special Currier and Ives print 
exhibition. Its collection also in¬ 
cludes Revolutionary and Civil War 
articles, furniture from the Colon- 
ial and Republican periods, sculp- 
ture, and artifacts from the Battle 
of Bennington. Cali the museum 
for related lectures and programs 
for children and adults. March - 
Nov. Daily. Admission. On West 
Main Street. For info: 447-1571. 

Brattleboro Museum and Art 
Center 

Offering an active Schedule of ex- 
hibitions of regional history and 
the visual arts, in June the mu¬ 
seum will open a new installation 
of the Estey Organ Collection, on 
loan from the Brattleboro Histori- 
cal Society. Lectures, discussion 
programs, films, performances, 
and childrens programs are also 
held. Located in the Old Union 


Railroad Station, Main and Vernon 
Streets, May 23 - November 2; 
Tues. - Fri., 12:00 - 4:00; Sat. and 
Sun., 1:00 - 4:00 pm. Donation 
suggested, free parking, museum 
shop. For info: 247-0124. 

Norman Rockwell Exhibition, 

Arlington 

Housed in a Hudson River Gothic 
church are some 500 of the artists 
Saturday Erening Post cover illus- 
trations and prints, plus a 20-min- 
ute film. Open daily. Route 7A, 
Arlington. For info: 375-6423. 

Park-McCullough House, 

North Bennington 
Built in 1863-5, the mansion is 
one of the earliest French Second 
Empire residences in the country. 
The building is used for concerts, 
films, lectures, exhibitions, and 
outdoor special events are held. It 
is open for tours. Late May - late 
Oct. Admission. Park and West 
Streets, 4 miles north of Benning¬ 
ton off Route 67A. 



























Green Mountain Railroad, 

Bellows Falls 

26-mile scenie roundtrip train 
ride. Daily beginning mid-June. 1 
Depot Square. For info: 463-3069. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, 

Manchester 

The Center has 11 galleries, li- 
brary, sculpture garden, perform¬ 
ing arts pavilion, and a botany trail 
on 375-acre grounds. Invitational 
shows in June, July, and Sept. An- 
nual Members’ Exhibition in Au¬ 
gust. Concerts and films are also 
offered. Admission. June 1 - Oct. 
15. Daily except Mon. Off Route 
7A. For info: 362-1405. 


Performing Arts 


Dorset Summer Theater 
Festival 

Professional theater presents a se- 
ries of plays from late June 
through Labor Day at the Dorset 
Playhouse, Dorset Village. For info: 
867-2223. 

Green Mountain Guild, Dover 
Eight musicals and theater for 
children are presented during the 
summer. Mt. Snów Playhouse. For 
info: 464-3333. 

Marlboro Musie Festival 

Fifteen weekend chamber concerts 
are held each summer, earlyjuly 
to mid-Aug at Marlboro College. 
Tickets are usually sold out by 
May, but lawn seats may be avail- 
able. South of Route 9. For info: 
254-8163. 

Oldcastle Theater Company, 

Bennington 

The company is in residence at 
Southern Vermont College, though 
performances take place at a vari- 
ety of locations. Their 7-show sea- 
son runs from late April to late 
October. There is a wide rangę of 
theatrical offerings, from Shake- 
speare to musicals, drama, and 
British comedy. Reservations re- 
quired. For info: 474-0564. 

River Valley Playhouse & Art 
Center, Putney 
Theater, musie and dance per¬ 
formances, spring through sum¬ 
mer in a 450-seat theater; gallery 
and studio space. Located on the 
Landmark College Campus, north 
of Putney on Route 5. For info: 
387-4355. 

Yellow Barn Musie Festival, 

Putney ; 

In its 17th season, a 5-week musie 
school and chamber musie con- 
cert series, July 5 - Aug. 3- Tues., 
Fri., Sat. Admission. For info: 387- 
6637. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Emerald Lakę State Park, North 
Dorset 

This deep vallev lakę on Route 7 
is surrounded by forest. A short 
path leads form the parking area 
along a stream to the beach where 
boats can be rented. Naturę trails 
introduce the hiker to rich flora. 
Campsites are on a wooded hill- 
side above the lakę. Dorset Peak 
can be seen to the northwest. 

From Rutland: 22 miles south on 



Fisher-Scott Pines, Arlington 
The largest white pines in Ver- 
mont — up to 130 feet tali and 42 
inches in diameter — can be 
found here. This was also once 
the writing retreat of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and is now a State 
Fragile Area. From Rt. 7A just 
north of Arlington, tum onto Red 
Mountain Road. 

Jamaica State Park 

The park is a pleasant riverside 
recreation area with an old rail- 
road bed along the river that 


serves as a trail to Bali Mountain 
Dam. Also within the park 
grounds is archeological evidence 
of early Indian settlements. From 
Brattleboro: 26 miles northwest on 
Route 30 to Jamaica; 1/2 mile 
northeast, on town road. 


Also of Interest 


American Fly Fishing Museum, 

Manchester 

Collection includes hand-crafted 
fly-fishing tackle, sporting prints, 
and paintings. April - Oct. Daily. 
Near The Equinox on Rt. 7A. 

The Belle of Brattleboro 

This cruise boat travels up and 
down the Connecticut River. For 
info: 254-8080. 

Volvo International Tennis 
Tournament, Stratton Mountain 
This major tournament will have a 
star-studded gallery of top tennis 
players from around the world — 
Ivan Lendl, Jimmy Connors and 
John McEnroe heading the list. Its 
a Grand Prix mens tournament 
that assures plenty of excellent 
tennis. Off Route 30, east of Man 
chester Center at the Stratton 
Sports Center. Aug. 4-10. For info: 
297-2945. 


Grafion Village Cheese Com¬ 
pany 

Visitors are welcome at this au- 
thentic cheddar cheese manufac- 
turing plant to see Vermont 
cheese being madę. Pienie tables. 
1.5 miles south of Grafton on 
Townshend Road. 


Scenie Drives 


The Molly Stark Trail (Rte. 9) 

Follow the Molly Stark Trail from 
Brattleboro to Bennington. This 
two-lane, paved road travels 
through some lovely mountain 
scenery. Harriman Reservoir might 
be a cool place to stop and pienie, 
or Woodford State Park for a dip 
in Red Mili Pond. 38 miles. 

West Wardsboro (Rte. 100) to 
Arlington (Rte. 7A) 

Take the unnumbered road out of 
West Wardsboro west toward 
Stratton. This rugged mountain 
road has some stunning views. It 
also passes the spot where Daniel 
Webster gave a campaign speech 
to an estimated 15,000 people — 
an amazing fact considering the 
remote site. Morę than half of this 
road is unpaved. 24 miles. 
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Bicycling 

^ J ermont is a bicyclists delight. Bike-tour guide John Freidin 
sums it up this way: “Here we live in villages, not cities; 

▼ worship in churches, not cathedrals, and travel on roads, 
not highways. The environment is scaled to human proportions.” 
Its this human scalę that makes the bicycle so uniąuely suited to 
taking in the beauty of the State. Whether you re looking for a 
leisurely ride through the rolling farmland along Rt. 14 or 110, 
or a morę challenging ride over the Green Mountains, you ll 
hnd a road to suit your interests and abilities. Below are several 
Vermont-based organizations that provide touring services for 
either groups or individuals. 

• American Youth Hostels, School House Hostel, Rochester, VT. 05767 

(767-9384) 

• The Churchill House, bicycling, inn to inn, Country Inns Along the 

Trail, RD 3, Brandon, Vt. 05733 (247-3300) 

• Bike Vermont, Box 75 G., Grafton, Vt. 05146 (843-2259) 

• Green Mountain Holidays, Inc., Box 207, Rutland, Vt. 05701 

• Vermont Bijcie Touring, Box 711, Bristol, Vt. 05443 (453-4811) 

• Vermont Country Cyclers, Box 145 Loomis Hill Rd., Waterbury Ctr., Vt. 

05677 (244-5215) 

Farmer’s 

Markets 

n a crisp morning or a lazy / 

W W warm afternoon, a farmer s \ 

market is Vermont at its most 
bountiful — deep red tomatoes, golden 
corn, pale-yellow wax beans, red rasp- 

berries, and other just-picked fruits and vegetables are displayed 
on folding tables and the tailgates of pick-up trucks. Locations: 

• Enosburg Falls (Saturdays, Lincoln Park on Main Street) 

• St. Albans (Saturdays, Taylor Park on Main Street) 

• Burlington (Saturdays, City Hall Park on College Street) 

• Montpelier (Saturdays, by County Court House lot on Elm Street) 

• Middlebury Village (Saturdavs/Wednesdavs, College Street School, Rte. 

125) 

• Fair Haven (Fridays, Town Green) 

• Rutland (Saturdays/Wednesdays, Rutland Shopping Plaża) 

• Newport (Saturdays/Wednesdays, Newport City Garage intersection of 

causeway access road to 1-89) 

• Morrisville (Saturdays, junction of routes 12 & 15A) 

• St. Johnsbury (Saturdays/Wednesdays, Middle School on Western Ave.) 

• Randolph (Saturdays, center of town) 

• Brandon (Fridays, center of town) 

• Windsor/Cornish (Saturdays, State Street Common) 

• Springfield (Tuesdays/Thursdays/Saturdays, River Street, 1/8 mi. north 

of center of town) 

• Brattleboro (Saturdays, Mink Farm on Rt. 9 West and Wednesdays, 

town common) 

• Bennington (Wednesdays/Fridays, Methodist Church, Main Street) 

Check for local times. The best selections are usually in the 
morning. 

Vermont Evenls 

June 1-July 4: Burlington 

Lakę Champlain Discovery Festival. Many special events, including a fish- 
ing derby and jazz festival. For info: 863-3489. 

June 20-22: Quechee 

Seventh Annual Balloon Festival & Crafts Fair. Admission. For info: 295- 
7900 

June 28: St. Johnsbwy 

Kids’ Summerfest. Entertainment for children at the Fairbanks Museum, 

1-4 p.m., Admission. For info: 748-2372 

July 4: Celebrations 

Many, many events all over the State, both with and without admission 
charges. Especially noteworthy: Plymouth’s noontime commemoration of 
President Calvin Coolidges birth at the Coolidge homestead; the Ver- 
mont State Symphonys annual pops concert at 7 p.m. on the grounds of 
Shelburne Farms; the fireworks over Burlington Bay at dusk; and the 
opening of Woodstock s summer festival. 

July 5-6: Stowe 

Third International Highland Games. Bagpipe band competition, High- 
land dance, Scottish fiddle and harp competitions, athletic contests, and 
morę. Topnotch, 9-5 p.m. Admission. For info: 253-7321 

July 6-12: Middlebury » 

Festival-On-The-Green. Musie, theater, dance; childrens performance at 
noon - 1:15, others 7-10 p.m. For info: 388-6316. 

Ju ly 11-13: Northfield 

Vermont Quilt Festival. Norwich University. Major display of modern and 
historie hand-made quilts. Admission. For info: 773-6563 

July 12: Montpelier 

Midsummer Festival. Traditional and contemporary Yermont musie, 
dance, arts, crafts. Vermont College. Admission. For info: 229-9408 

July 17-20: Newport 

Aquafest. Parades, dances, marathon swim, water events. Lakę Memphra- 
magog. For info: 334-7782 

July 25-27: Montpelier 

Fools Fest. Jugglers, clowns, mimes, musicians, magicians, fireworks, pa¬ 
radę. State House grounds. Admission. For info: 229-4943 

Aug. 2-3: Ferrisburg 

Champlain Valley Festival. Fiddle contest, dousing, concerts, dancing, and 
morę. Kingsland Bay State Park, noon-dusk. For info: 849-6968 

Aug. 8-10: Stowe 

Antique & Classic Car Meet. Topnotch Field. Sat. paradę, 9 a.m., Stowe 
village. For info: 253-7321 

Aug. 9-10: Glorer 

Bread & Puppet Theatres annual Domestic Resurrection Circus. Anti-war 
pageants, giant puppets, song and dance in a natural amphitheater just 
south of the village. Bring your own food and drink and a blanket to sit 
on. Off Route 16. 

Aug. 16: Calais 

Vermont Day at Kent Tavern Museum. Traditional and contemporary arts, 
musie, entertainment, demonstrations, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. For info: 223-5660 

Aug. 22-24: Sherbume 

Vermont State Craft Fair. Crafts from throughout Vermont on display, 
plus condominiums furnished and decorated with Vermont-made items. 
Snowshed Lodge, Killington. For info: 828-3291 

Aug. 31: Ripton 

15th Annual Day with Robert Frost in Frost Country. Frost cabin, hlms, 
slides. 1-5 p.m. For info: 388-6451 


Blockprint: Scottie Robinson 












Hiking & 

Camping 

\ f ermonters were pioneers 
in opening up their for- 
ests for people to enjoy. 

The Long Trail, which 
stretches from the Massachu¬ 
setts to the Canadian borders 
along the spine of the Green 
Mountains, was the nations 
first long-distance hiking trail. 

The Green Mountain Club cre- 
ated the trail 75 years ago and 
diligently maintains it today. 

Vermont also has many pri- 
vate, State, and federally 
owned natural areas and pre- 
serves. Some of these areas, 
like the Missisquoi National 
Wildlife Refuge or the LaPlatte 
River Marsh, are rich in wild¬ 
life. In many places, naturalists 
conduct fascinating excursions 
into bogs, along lakę shores, 
or through old, maturę forests. 

Wherever you are walking or hiking, please don’t pick the flow- 
ers or disturb the plants. In many areas there are rare and en- 
dangered species growing. Fragile ecosystems, such as the one 
on top of Camels Hump, should also be entered cautiously. 

Camping can be just you and your backpack, or it can include 
private campgrounds with electric hookups and hot and cold 
running water. The Long Trail has shelters that you can stay in 
free or for a smali fee, and many State parks have lean-tos and 
fire pits. Most State campgrounds will accommodate an average 
size recreation vehicle, but hook-ups for water, electricity, or 
sewage are not commonly available. (Sanitary dump stations for 
RVs are available in most areas.) Wilderness camping in the Na¬ 
tional Forest Preserve reąuires a permit and guidelines must be 
followed. As a courtesy to those who follow, leave your campsite 
clean. 


“Ode,”© Acrylic On Canvas By Carol Philips of Montpelier. 


Musie 

Festivals 


ur hi lis really are alive 
with the sound — 
many sounds — of 
musie every summer. From 
the internationally acclaimed 
Marlboro Musie Festival to the 
town band concerts given reg- 
ularly on local greens, live 
musie can be heard regularly 
in all parts of the State. In fact, 
because of the Vermont State 
Symphony Orchestras ambi- 
tious 251 Project, musie can 
literally be found in every one 
of the States 251 towns. And 
in summer, theres a bonus: 
many concerts are held out- 
doors in spectacular alfresco 
settings. 

Numerous pop, jazz, and 
folk concerts enliven every 
Vermont summer and at least 
two this year have statewide 
significance. The “Discover Jazz” festival scheduled for Burling¬ 
ton in June, with Ella Fitzgerald and Wynton Marsalis among its 
performers, is one. The other, called simply, “Midsummer,” is an 
outstanding day-long concert of traditional Vermont musie and 
dance scheduled for JUly 12 in Montpelier. 

However, the States summertime forte is classical musie, and 
some of the worlds leading virtuosi come here, both to relax, 
and to perform. Marlboro resident Rudolph Serkin gives much- 
treasured Vermont concerts from time to time and performs 
regularly with the Marlboro Festival that he helped found. 

These are some of the States summer classical musie festivals. 

Adamant Musie School: Several concerts of solo piano musie each 
summer in a smali concert hall in the tiny village of Adamant. Tel 
229-9297. 


Country Fairs 

M ost fairs are late summer to early fali events, and like all 
ofVermont, theyre changing, becoming less rural. 
They’re still an uniąue blend of farm exhibits, arcades, 
outrageous junk food, marvelous animals, and a mix of people 
that never seems to exist anywhere else. 

Heres a list of Vermont fairs and field days: 

July 17-20: Bradford — Connecticut Valley Fair 
July 25-27: Johnson — Lamoille County Field Days 
July 26: Sunderland — Bennington County Field Day 
Aug. 2-3 Middlesex — Washington County Field Days 


Craftsbury Chamber Players: A wide variety of chamber musie selec- 
tions at the Hardwick Town House. Tel. 888-3158. 

Marlboro Musie Festival: Internationally known virtuoso concerts. 
Usually sold out in advance, but last-minute tickets are sometimes 
available. Tel. 257-4333- 

Stowe Performing Arts Festival: Concerts in various settings in the fa- 
mous resort town. Tel. 253-7321. 

Vermont Mozart Festival: July 20-Aug. 9. Fifteen concerts at various 
sites. Tel. 862-7352 

Vermont State Symphony Orchestra has several full-orchestra con¬ 
certs scheduled in July, including a July 4 concert at Shelburne Farms. 
In addition, the Orchestras 251 Project will continue throughout the 
summer bringing musie to every town in the State. Tel. 864-5741 for 
concert dates, locations. 

Yellow Barn Musie Festival: Exceptional performances by talented stu 
dents in a rural setting. Tel. 387-6637. 


Aug 


6-9: New Haven — Addison County Fair-Field Days 


Credits 
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Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 
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11-12: So. Burlington — 4-H State Dairy Days 
13-17: Barton — Orleans County Fair 
15-17: Sheldon Franklin County Field Days 

21- 24: Lyndonville — Caledonia County Fair 

22- 24: Wilmington - Deerfield Valley Farmers Days 
25-Sept. 1: Essex Jct. — Champlain Valley Exposition 
29-Sept. 7: Rutland - Yermont State Fair 


Sept. 11-14: Tunbridge — Worlds Fair 


T his guide was written and researched by Kailyard Associates of Montpelier 
Graphic Design is by The Laughing Bear Associates of Montpelier. Maps by 
Armand Poulin. Yermont Life is also indebted to the Preservation Trust ofVermont 
for concept development and historical research, and to many agencies of the State 
of Vermont, including the Travel Division, the Agriculture Department, the Envi- 
ronmental Conservation Agency, the Vermont Council on the Arts, the Historie 
Preservation Divison, and others, for their help. 

Guide cover photograph by Paul Miller, photograph on back cover by Jon Gilbert 
Fox. 




















Morę Information: 


State Agencies with useful information: 


Publications: 

Hiking and Camping 

Vermont Guide to Primitire Camping on State 
Lands, Recreation Division, Department of 
Forests, Parks, and Recreation, Heritage 
Building, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Guidebook to the Long Trail ($5 50) and Day 
Hiking in Vermont (free), Green Mountain 
Club, Box 889, Montpelier, VT 05602 
Fifty Hikes in Vermont, by Ruth and Paul Sad- 
lier, Backcountry Publications, Woodstock, 
VT 05091 

Bicycling 

Bicykle Touring in Vermont, Recreation Divi- 
sion, Department of Forests, Parks, and Rec¬ 
reation, Agency of Environmental 
Conservation, Montpelier, VT 05602 
20 Bicycle Tours in Vermont, by John Freidin, 
New Hampshire Publishing Co., Box 70, Som- 
ersworth, NH 03878 

General 

Vermont. A Special World, published by Ver- 
mont Life Magazine, Montpelier, VT 05602 
Vermont: An Explorer’s Guide, by Christina 
Tree and Peter Jennison, The Countryman 
Press, Woodstock, VT 05091 
The Naturę of Vermont, by Charles W. John¬ 
son, The University Press of New England, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
Yermont. A History, by Charles T. Morrissey, 
W.W. Norton, New York, NY 10110 
Mischief in the Mountains, edited by Walter 
Hard, Jr. and Janet C. Greene, Vermont Life 
Magazine, Montpelier, VT 05602 
Yermotit Yacation Guide, Vermont Travel Di- 
vision, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
A Celebration of Vermont’s Historie Architec- 
ture, Vol. 2., photography by Sanders H. 
Milens, compiled by Paul A. Bruhn, pub¬ 
lished by Preservation Trust of Vermont, 
Burlington, VT 05401 


The best State road map is the Vermont 
1985-86 Official State Map and Touring 
Guide published by the Vermont Travel 
Division and widely available, through 
them and elsewhere. This guide is de- 
signed to be used in conjunction with that 
detailed, full-scale map. 


Jo one guide can 
llist evervthing that 
ermont has to offer, 
or even all of the best things. “Vermont: A 
Place to Discover” is of necessity a sam- 
pler, aimed at helping you start your own 
exploration. To begin that enjoyable task, 
here are some other good sources of in¬ 
formation about Yermont. 


Forests, Parks, and Recreation: 828-3375 
Division for Historie Preservation: 828-3226 
Agriculture Department: 828-2419 
Yermont Travel Division: 828-3236 






























Vermont Bookshelf 

Take 20% off 



the original price 


Summer Savings 

on these titles 


Books for Yermont Reading 


Yankee Kingdom by Ralph Nading 
Hill. "An absorbing book. Should 
be read with eagerness . . ." Boston 
Herald. Was $8.95, now $7.15 
(YKD352) 

The Yermont State House by Daniel 
Robbins. History and lorę of Ver- 
mont's political heart. Was $5.00, 
now $4.00 (STH335) 

Vermont River by W.D. Wetherell. 
Great reading for fisherpeople. Was 
$13.95, now $11.15 (YRY345) 



Cross Country Ski Book by John 
Caldwell. 'The Bibie of the Sport," 
Boston Globe. Was $8.95, now $7.15 
(CCS305) 

Disappearances by Frank Howard 
Mosher. A lively novel of the 
Northeast Kingdom. Was $8.95, 
now $7.15 (DIS309) 

Field Guide to the Familiar by Gale 
Lawrence. Observations in the nat- 
ural world around us. Was $9.95, 
now $7.95 (FGF317) 

Moving Up Country by Don Mitch¬ 
ell. Turning a hill farm into a suc- 
cess. Was $11.95, now $9.55 
(MUC327) 

Big House , Little House by Thomas 
Hubka. How New England farm- 
steads evolved. Was $29.95, now 
$23.95 (BHL304) 


Wintering by Dianę Kappel-Smith. 
A personal essay about the natural 
world in winter. Was $15.45, now 
$12.35 (WTR348) 

River Guide to Yermont and New 
Hampshire by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. Perfect gift for ca- 
noeists and kayakers. Was $8.95. 
now $7.15 ^ ' (ARG330) 




- Books for Young Vermonters 

Seasons of Amold's Apple Tree by Gaił Gibbons. The many ways 
apples provide pleasure to a Vermont boy. Was $12.95, now $10.35 
(SAA348) 

A Year of Birds by Ashley Wolff. A bird book for children. Was 
$10.95, now $8.75 (YOB351) 


Yermont Postcard Pack. 18 post- 
cards of old Vermont. Was $8.95, 
now $7.15 (YPC355) 



Posters and Postcards 

Suruey of Lakę Champlain by Wil¬ 
liam Brassier. Sailors will treasure 
this map of the lakę. Was $17.95, 
now $14.35 (BLC324) 

Use the handy 
order form on the 
reverse and 
order early while 
supplies 
last. 



Common Winterberries of the 
Northeast. A favorite poster from 
the Smithsonian. Was $7.50, now 
$6.00 (CWB308) 
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Picking &Grinning 


J une is about the busiest month for 
the Scott family of Ferrisburg. 
The Scotts raise strawberries, six 
acres of them, and in this month of har- 
vest they are likely to see as many as 
3,000 ąuarts of the succulent red berries 
leave their fields. 

The days are long, filled with such 
tasks as weighing berry-filled baskets, di- 
recting customers to parking and picking 
areas, and doing some picking them- 
selves. The Scotts — Bill and Donna and 
their four children — run a pick-your- 
own operation. For nine years they have 
been developing and refining the busi¬ 
ness. 

Such farms — where the consumer 
journeys to the farm and picks his or her 
own produce — have existed in Vermont 
for morę than 100 years. In the 19th cen- 
tury, in fact, they were ąuite prosperous, 
especially those that grew strawberries. 
But that era ended when much of the 
nation's food production moved else- 
where and dairying became Vermont's 
mainstay. In recent years, however, pick- 
your-own farms have begun to flourish 
here once again. 


Picking Your Own 
Fresh Vegetables 
And Fruits Offers 
A Natural Bonanza 

By Kimberly Hagen 


Growers and officials at the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture say the biggest at- 
traction of such farms for consumers 
seems to be the ąuality of the produce 
and the choice available. In surveys the 
Department has conducted, lower cost 
shows up as a secondary factor for people 
picking their own. 

"I come over every day to pick my 
breakfast. You can't beat that — 60 cents 
for a ąuart of berries/' says Johnny Yuma, 
a regular at the Harlow Farm in Putney, 
as he makes his way along a row of blue- 
berries on a hot fuly morning. "I keep 
thinking Tli learn something new and I 
often do. The smaller fruits and vegeta- 
bles have the best flavor — especially 
when they're just picked. You just can't 
beat it." 

To those with dreams of working the 


land, the pick-your-own style of farming 
is extremely attractive. It's relatively 
easy to get started, sińce it reąuires far 
less Capital outlay than dairy farming, 
which is still the economic mainstay of 
Vermont agriculture. Less eąuipment, 
less land and fewer buildings are needed 
for a productive pick-your-own fruit or 
vegetable operation. The consumer pro- 
vides some of the labor, keeping those 
costs mimmal, and sińce it is often sea- 
sonal work, it allows a farmer to carry 
on another job or occupation. 

"You need about $5,000 an acre to put 
in a bed of strawberries — to do it the 
right way. On top of that you have eąuip¬ 
ment and irrigation costs,- you have to 
put in irrigation, you'd be a fool not to," 
remarks Bill Scott. 

Although once limited primarily to 
strawberries and apples, many of the 
farms now raise a wide variety of other 
fruits and vegetables. Blueberries and 
raspberries have become ąuite common, 
and some places even have peaches, pears 
and plums. Peas, beans, sweet corn, 
pumpkins, sąuash, tomatoes and pota- 
toes, too, are being offered at some farms. 
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"It's a very good mechanism for re- 
tailing Vermont produce," explains 
Steve Justis of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, "particularly the smali fruits, as 
there is freąuently a much higher return 
on them." 

Justis estimates there are about 90 
pick-your-own operations in the State. A 
guide published by the Agriculture De¬ 
partment lists all that they know of. 

Among people around Ferrisburg, the 
Scotts' farm enjoys a reputation as a great 
place to go strawberry picking. It's not 
surprising: they enjoy their customers, 
work hard at making things convenient 
for them and provide top-quality berries. 
And they've been in the business a long 
time. 

But the pick-your-own business is 
changing, and the Scotts have some con- 
cerns about it. When they first started 
there were only three other operations in 
the area: Nye's in Milton, and Brigante's 
and Mazza's in Colchester and Malletts 
Bay. They talked with people at each 
place to see if there was actually room 
in their area for another strawberry farm. 
They were told there was "plenty of 
room/' 

"Now there are 17 pick-your-own op¬ 
erations in the Champlain Valley," says 
Bill Scott, who is also an instructor at 
the Addison County Vocational Center 
at Middlebury High School. He's tali, and 
the glasses he wears make him look morę 
like a teacher than a farmer. But it's farm- 
ing Scott came from and farming that he 
hopes to get back to full-time, eventu- 
ally. With a look of serious consternation 
on his face, he explains that the idea of 
him ąuitting his teaching job to work the 
farm full-time now seems too risky. 

"We are now talking about cutting 
back in our acreage," he says, adding that 
he and Donna have been telling officials 
from the University of Vermont Exten- 
sion Service not to advise people to go 
into strawberries. 

Agricultural statistics indicate that 


/ J ick-your-own operations have 
m sprung up across the State in recent 
JL. years. In fact, some farmers are now 
concerned that there are too many of 
them. Neoertheless, consumers couldnt 
be happier as strawberries, 
blueberries, apples, tomatos, squash, 
melons, and other delights are 
suddenly waiting — in profusion — 
for their attention (right). Morę than a 
dozen new farms offering pick-your- 
own-produce have sprung up in the 
past five years, according to the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
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one acre of land can provide strawberries 
for 5,000 people. There are now 90 acres 
in strawberry production in the State. 
Most of them are clustered in three areas: 
Chittenden County in the north, the 
Montpelier area in central Vermont, and 
the Brattleboro area in the south. 

'The market is flooded for strawber¬ 
ries," says farmer Doug Harlow of Put- 
ney. "We saw this coming several years 
ago, so we diversified into blueberries 
and raspberries. Now everyone wants to 
get into blueberries, too." 

The Harlows have one of the oldest 
and largest fruit farms in the State. 
Started by Doug's uncle, George Harlow, 
in the 1920s, the farm totals 300 acres, 
the bulk of which is in maples, for the 
Harlow family's sugaring operation. In 
addition, they grow 16 acres of blueber¬ 
ries, 12 acres of strawberries, five of rasp¬ 
berries, and a few acres' worth of apples 
and plums. It is an "extended family" 
operation, with some outside labor hired 
during peak production times, and for 
their expanding Wholesale business. 

Justis says 10 to 15 new pick-your-own 
farms have started up in the last five 
years. He's worried about over-crowding 
also, and estimates there are probably 
about 400 acres devoted to such farms 
statewide. It's likely that pick-your-own 
operations will remain a smali, vital part 
of Vermont's overall farm picture — if 
they don't crowd each other out. 

"In some areas and with some com- 
modities, yes, they have reached a sat- 
uration point," Justis says. "But then 
again, agriculture is way behind in mar¬ 
keting, and I believe that with some cre- 
ative marketing, there's still some room. 
But as for the demand locally, it is near- 
ing saturation." 

Doug Harlow echoes the laments of 
many other growers, particularly the 
morę established ones, when he says it's 
getting much tougher to make a living. 

"Many of the newer farms starting up, 
are doing this as a secondary operation. 
They have other jobs, unlike us. They 
can morę afford to undercut us in pricing 
as it's not so important to them. There's 
another salary coming in." He says there 
are also many retired people going into 
pick-your-own farming. And while he's 
pleased about the new farms' role in 
keeping land in production, he is con¬ 
cerned that they nonetheless add to the 
growing problem of overproduction and 
excessive competition. 

Furthermore, finding good, consistent 
labor is a real problem, and is one of the 
major arguments growers raise against 
the suggestion of building something 
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A Hand-picker's Etiquette For The Fruits (And Vegetables) Of Summer 

There is an etiąuette to pick-your-own operations, just as there 
is inside information that can make your produce-harvesting trip 
cheaper and morę fun. Here are a few tips on both: 

• If you're completely new to the process, remember to wear 
old, comfortable clothes and be prepared to kneel close to the 
good earth. Ali you will normally be expected to bring is your- 
self and your money. But you may want to cali ahead of time 
to make surę harvesting is underway and open to the public. 

• Finding pick-your-owns is easy. Most of them advertise in the 
local newspapers when produce is ready to pick. Roadside 
signs are common and helpful. And the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture (Montpelier, VT, 05602) publishes a special 
pamphlet listing virtually all such farms in the State. You can 
also inąuire locally. 

• The most important advice — talk to the farmer or his helpers 
before you start picking. Find out where he or she wants you 
to pick, and pick only in that area. If you bring smali children, 
find out if the farm doesiTt mind losing the few berries a 
browsing child can eat, or if they will expect you to pay for 
them. Many farmers don't mind a little in-the-field consump- 
tion of their goods, but some do. They can also tell you how 
to tell which fruits and vegetables are ready for picking. That 
way you won't have to strip every ear of sweet com to find the 
ripe ones. A few minutes getting the rules straight can prevent 
misunderstanding and unhappiness later on. 

• When do you pick? When the vegetables are ripe, but before 
they are old and tough. The younger, smaller vegetables and 
fruit are usually morę tender and better tasting. Consult the 
accompanying harvest calendar for approximate dates, but re¬ 
member also the Cardinal rule: talk to the farmer, ask him or 
her what's in season and what's for sale. 
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like a jam factory to handle the straw- 
berry glut. Fast-food chains offer heavy 
competition for the available labor force. 
Growers say they can afford to pay a little 
better, but restaurant work and other 
town jobs are apparently morę exciting. 
And farm work is undeniably hard. 

"We'd end up being in the same situ- 
ation as the apple growers/' says one of 
the Brigante brothers at the Brigante 
Farm in Colchester, as he trucks along a 
row of cantaloupes, picking and tossing 
them to his brother nearby on a flatbed. 
"We'd end up having to deal with the 
ąuestion of whether to bring in Jamai- 
cans (as hired pickers). 

"It's awfully hard to make a living. We 
hope to stay in business for a long while 
yet, though. The whole problem locally 
is marketing — there's no mechanism for 
moving the food in the State," he adds. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
working on the problem, and last sum¬ 
mer experimented with Wholesale mar¬ 
keting with some of the growers. 

"This is a transitional phase," says Jus- 
tis. "There's a lot morę room for new 
marketing techniąues, but it can some- 
times be very costly, so we are trying to 



help out as much as possible. Wholesale 
is one solution. We've been working with 
several growers to experiment and con- 
solidate, and although we were restricted 
somewhat by financing, it went well and 
we are hoping to expand things." 

Vermont has an advantage, he says, in 
the ąuality of its produce. Out west 
where food is grown in much greater 
ąuantities and mechanically cultivated, 
farmers are trying to develop varieties ca- 
pable of withstanding machinę harvest- 
ing. Justis says such vegetables are not 
as tasty as varieties that can be grown 
and marketed directly in Vermont, and 
anyone who's ever compared a gas- 
ripened supermarket tomato with a na- 
tive-grown one would certainly agree. 


Although Vermont Agriculture, like 
farming everywhere, is facing difficul- 
ties, Vermont fruit and vegetable farmers 
are determined to remain in business and 
be productive. It could be, they say, that 
the current hardships will simply reform 
agriculture here, making non-dairy crops 
morę important. Vermont might even 
become the breadbasket for the North¬ 
east once again, some suggest. That's a 
role the State hasn't played in morę than 
100 years. 

Despite all his worries and hard work, 
Doug Harlow intends to stay in farming. 
He wants to keep offering the best his 
farm can produce to customers willing 
to help with the harvest. 

"If I were going to go into a business 
strictly on dollars and cents I would not 
go into agriculture," he says with a big 
grin on his face. "But it has some tre- 
mendous benefits — you work for your- 
self, you can be outdoors, and you get a 
constant change of jobs. You never know 
what's next. It'd be hard to leave, to let 
go of." c 


Kimbeńy Hagen, a free-lancer from Middle- 
sex, often writes on agricultural subjects. 
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Where is the real Yermontl Can it be 
locatedł Definedl One answer to such 
ąuestions is surely found in our sense 
of humor. Joking, after all, is one of the 
ways humanity puts experience into 
perspective; and anywhere hard work 
and a Stern climate are such major 
parts of living, humor becomes an ab- 
solute necessity. Wry, understated, and 
utterly characteristic of life here, Yer- 
mont’s sense of humor has been dis- 
tilled in collections and anthologies 
over the years, studied, poked and 
prodded, and most of all enjoyed. 

Now, Yermont is changing, and our 
sense of humor is changing, too. A new 
generation of Vermont humorists has 
begun to emerge. Undeniably different 
from traditional Vermont tale-spinners, 
they nonetheless share some ąualities 
with their forebears; and, of course, 
they share Vermont. 

But first, a look at traditional yer¬ 
mont humor. — Ed. 


« /W i alter hard, Sr. once wrote 
1 / M#of two farm families, ancestral 
W wVermonters and next-door 
neighbors who had kept a mutual bitter- 
ness, the "result of some row over lines," 
aglow sińce the preceding generation. 
Then one of them, Sam Perron, became 
sick. He faded steadily, until the doctor 
advised him to elear his affairs. Sam sent 
for Ed Waller, his neighbor. 


Sam held out a shrunken hand 

As his wife raised him up on his 
pillow. 

“Ed, we've fit all our lives and 
back of that 

Our families started it.” He spoke 
in a throaty voice 

Stopping often for breath. “Now 
they say I’m likely 

To be leavin\ 1 can’t face 
m’ maker . . . 

With an enemy makin’ a shadow 

Ed took the hand, unable to 
speak a word. 

Sam sank back on the pillow. 

“There, I feel better,” he whispered. 

Fumbling for his handkerchief Ed 
madę his way to the door. 

From the bed came Sam’s straining 
voice: 

“Ed .. if I. . get well again ..." 

His voice was almost gone. “Y’under- 
stand . . . 

This .... deal . . .'s all off.” 

— Walter Hard's Yermont People 


Keith Wal lace, 
Legislator , Raconteur 


Hows 

That 



The Changing 
Patternsof 
Yermont Humor 


By Doug Wilhelm 
Photographs by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 


Walter Hard gathered his stories from 
living people and live memories. He spun 
them into verse-columns for the Man¬ 
chester Journal and the Rutland Herald 
from 1923 until 1965, a year before he 
died. His humor offers, as it ought to, 
morę than just funny lines. 

Hard wrote of the farmer who was fix- 
ing his fence by the highway when he got 
a visit from a local politician, a man 
known to be "interesting himself in the 
three-cornered race for governor." The 
politician tendered the farmer a cigar, 
which the farmer placed in his pocket. 
"Smoke it tonight," he said. Finally - 
for the conversation had angled this way 
and that — the politician came out and 
asked who the farmer figured on voting 
for in the primary. "Wal, I reckon Pil drop 
my vote for Aiken," said the farmer. 
"He's the only one I ain't seen." 

Keith Jennison, another inspired lis- 
tener-collector, published his first vol- 
ume of spare village dialogues, Yermont 
Is Where you Find It, in 1941, and is still 
at it. His latest, Yermonters and The 
State They’re In, came out last year. Jen¬ 
nison, too, absorbed his core of stories 
from their native places. A boy spending 
summers in Swanton, he listened to the 
farmers and the hired men, who "seemed 
very wise, and very funny;" he sat and 
listened at the Highgate generał storę. 
Today he still looks for stories, but "they 
are harder to find," he said. "Where I hear 
them may be in local historical society 
meetings." 


“Vd like to buy some of that break- 
fast food they been talking about on 
the radio.” 

“We dont carry it any morę. It sells 
too fast. ” 

— Yermont Is Where You Find It 


"I really see Vermont, unlike any other 
State, as essentially an archipelago," Jen¬ 
nison says. "We have separate islands of 
people . . . Vermont grew up out of iso- 
lated communities." 

Much of the statek classic brand of hu¬ 
mor came from that preference of the 
Yermonter to remain insular, even while 
advertising bcckoned, and the visitor 
from New Jersey or New York or Con¬ 
necticut had begun to appear in a mo- 
torcar, lost or looking for a ąuick rustic 
aneedote to retell. Usually, of course, it 
was the visitor who drove off redfaced 
and the Yermonter who got to savor the 
exchange. (And retell it, for all his trea- 
sured taciturnity; after all somebody 
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kept the stories going all those years.) 

We don't need to cali up too many of 
these distilled deflations: They've passed 
into national lorę, become TV-program 
materiał and now are pretty much the 
Vermont humor standard, or cliche. A 
variation is a story retold by the late Al¬ 
len Foley, another excellent anecdote- 
saver. A gentleman summer resident at 
Lakę Willoughby had come into the 
Westmore Town Clerk's office and re- 
ąuested a fishing license. 


“Yes, take a chair,” said the clerk, 
busy writing. When some time had 
passed in silence, the gentleman said: 

“l happen to be the President of 
Chatham College in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“Take two chairs then.” 

— The Old Timer Talks Back 


"So much of the humor of Vermont 
has been based upon hurt and pain," says 
Bill Mares, a Burlington legislator and co- 
author of Real Vermonters Don’t Milk 
Goats. "It came out of a pretty tough 
existence." Telling a story was one way 
of lightening or salving or eąualizing, de- 
pending on the situation, he said. Now, 
things are different in many ways. There 
are plenty of mass-marketed palliatives. 
Good highways have come and so has 
television ; the islands are not so isolated 
any morę. 

In one of his two books, Dean Davis 
turns the telling around on Walter Hard. 
Davis recalled that a Harvard professor 
was in Manchester one summer, work- 
ing on a book; Hard was running his 
bookstore then, and the two, by shared 
interest, became good friends. At sum- 
mer's end, the visitor came in to say 
goodbye. Hard asked how he had liked 
Yermont. 


“Oh I think it is a great place,” said 
the professor. “Beautiful and quiet. 
But you've got to admit there's a lot 
of queer people up here.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Hard, “but 
they all go home come September.” 

— Nothin' But The Truth 


Nowadays they don't all go home in 
September — nor do the outsiders rum¬ 
bie down the road and out of the Ver- 
monter's tale. "In the last two decades 
we've had the largest influx of people 
that we've ever had in the State," Gov. 



Bill Mares , legislator 


Davis notes, by way of explaining why 
his books, along with other collections 
of humorous tales, seem to be attracting 
new readers. 

"There's a great revival in their pop- 
ularity," says Paul Eschholz, co-owner of 
The New England Press in Shelburne, 
which publishes several humor volumes. 
"I guess when something starts to 
change, it becomes morę important thai 
you cling to the real thing." 

Keith Jennison believes Vermont's tra- 
ditional humor ought to last forever, if 
only in archives, as have the great Jewish 
tales — because "the greatest humor, the 
lasting humor, comes from adversity. 
There are no answers, but it comes out 
funny." Today life in this State still isn't 
easy for most, but it's rarely as hard and 
as isolated as it was. Is home-grown Yer¬ 
mont humor alive and well today? 

Richard Sweterlitsch, folklorist at the 
University of Vermont, travels to histor- 
ical societies and similar gatherings, tell¬ 
ing Yermont stories and hearing some 
too. Does he hear any new themes? Yes, 
he said recently, he does. 

There's such an influx of outsiders 
coming into the State and Corning into 
contact with the older native Vermont- 
ers, Sweterlitsch said, that certain types 
of stories are told again and again, in dif¬ 
ferent contexts. The same stories, basi- 
cally, occur in different places. Asked for 
an example, he thought a second and 



Don Mitchell, fanner 


said, "Okay. Someone goes into the local 
market . . ." 


“You got tofuł” 

“Um . . . no, but we have Dr. 
ScholPs powder ..." 

— (Jeff) Danziger's Completely 
Undercoated Cartoons 


This interchange represents some¬ 
thing different and in its own way, some¬ 
thing as worthy as the old story. In 
fact it can have morę in it than the 
classic breezy-visitor-to-canny-native 
exchange. Now that the newcomer stays 
past the earliest misconnections, there 
can be exchange, insight, laughter, sor- 
row, even understanding between the 
two. This, too, can give a lasting kind of 
humor, one with the dimensions of liv- 
ing in it, not just funny lines. 

A basie difference in this new humor 
is that often it is the non-native telling 
the tale, and so the voice is not so re- 
gional: it attends morę in. style to James 
Thurber and E.B. White or Garrison Keil- 
lor, less like Calvin Coolidge or Walter 
Hard. But Yermont is still there — this 
place still forms the stories: its moods 
and beauties and its better-to-laugh- 
than-ery catastrophes. The person 
formed of this place — the old and, grad- 
ually now, the new — still speaks out of 
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Ellie Spielberg , writer 


something earned, as a situation-comedy 
character never could. 

In last November's inaugural issue of 
Vermont Woman, adopted Vermonter 
Ellie Spielberg wrote that the town she 
moved into in 1969 "was so smali that 
it used the same vehicle for an ambu- 
lance and a hearse." One day Spielberg 
came upon the hearse-ambulance parked 
before the Home for the Aged, just as Old 
Miss Compton, "the town matriarch / " 
came along "kicking a frozen Butterball® 
turkey in the direction of her house." 


"Do you suppose someone in the 
Home has died, Miss Compton, or is 
just siekł” 

“Weil, Miss,” she said, “you take a 
look at that vehicle again and decide 
which way it’s facing. North or 
Southł” 

“I would say North, Miss Comp¬ 
ton.” 

“Then dead,” she said and went on 
her way. 

I stood there, puzzled, until it finally 
occurred to me: the hospital is to the 
South and the funeral home, to the 
North. 

— Yermont Woman 


There's something genuine in this 
story, and the writer makes surę we don't 
miss it. There must be hundreds of such 



Dick Siveterlitsch f folklorist 


stories out there, and most of them turn 
on the newcomers learning, fitfully and 
with the occasional necessary comeup- 
pance, to open their unnative eyes. 

And there are other styles of contem- 
porary Vermont humor. There is Danny 
Gore in the Northeast Kingdom, running 
for governor time and time again until 
the voters get it right, holding out for 
hard cider and the egg-laying woodchuck 
in the last far fortress (umnhabited Av- 
ery's Gore) of unspayed Vermont. ("Tli 
tell you," Danny warns, "you're bypas- 
sin' morę than you're catchin' up to . . .") 
And there's Keith Wallace, whose 
French-Canadian stories feature the 
rhymed adventures of Batiste. (Turning 
the tables on New Jersey, Wallace's Ba¬ 
tiste travels to "that far-off foreign land" 
and is up the first morning to shoot a 
sackful of snipe. Along comes a gamę 
warden, who fines Batiste "twenty huck 
— fer dem damn snipe!" When Batiste's 
host looks in the bag, "he began to laugh 
and roar . . . he say, 'Batiste, your gamę 
has cost you dear — dat ain't nothin' but 
mosąuiters, dat's de kind we have down 
ere!' ") 

Those are two contemporary voices of 
traditional Vermont. However, a great 
deal of what's funny here today seems to 
turn on the recent, fitful and evolving 
relationship between native and new- 
comer, between the starry-eyed of the 
city and suburh and this uncoddling 


place. A story or two still comes from 
the native's eye, or it purports, as does 
this tongue-in-cheek observation by 
Mares and Frank Bryan, to help the flat- 
lander know the native if he should ever 
run into one. 


Real Vermonters don’trun. They fig¬ 
urę if it’s that important to get to, the 
heli with it. 

— Real Vermonters 
Dont Milk Goats 


Some of the newer humor, too, could 
come from almost any rural area, any- 
where a newcomer could get into endless 
trouble trying to live up to the country 
stereotypes. In the recent Moving Up- 
country, A Yankee Way of Knowledge, 
Don MitchelPs collection of columns he 
wrote for Boston Magazine, he tells of 
his chicken-raising phase. Having 
learned to swing a young chicken by the 
neck to stun it for execution, Mitchell 
had city friends watch one evemng. 
"Drinks in hand, they looked upon me 
as a sort of Mister Natural" — while he 
coolly revolved a bird above his head. 
Suddenly, the "fattened body separated 
altogether from its head;" the body lofted 
into the pasture, landed and "took off 
running — fast, so help me — in the op- 
posite direction." 

But some of the best stories could hap- 
pen nowhere else. It's not entirely new, 
either: Marguerite Hurrey Wolf has been 
publishing her own mishaps and insights 
as a transplant sińce her collection Any- 
thing Can Happen In Vermont came out 
in 1965. In a later volume, she sketches 
a twenty-years' friendship with a Jericho 
Center storeowner named Wayne Nealy, 
who had had much part in the materiał 
of Anything Can Happen. Finally she 
visits Wayne near the end of his life. He 
is bedridden, "his face pale and waxy on 
the pillow." She tells him of some letters 
that had come in about the book. 


I told him that one man had written 
asking how to make sausage that 
would taste like the kind his grand- 
father used to make. 

Wayne is silent. Perhaps he can’t 
hear me. 

Then he opened his eyes and in a 
voice weak but crackling, he said, 
“That’s easy. Tell him to send you the 
pig his grandfather madę the sausage 
out of.” 

— Yermont Is Always With You 
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As always, real laughter and real sad- 
ness are close. When thc old and new 
Vermonter meet, a valuable kind of hu¬ 
mor begins to gather, because people 
here, whoever they are, have the kind of 
common experience that comes of going 
through some difficult times. 

“Humor comes out of a real, shared 
experience," says Bill Mares. Adds Dick 
Sweterlitsch: "You have to be realistic 
— humor will always be there. Once we 
move away from the stereotype of what 
the outsider is and the stereotype of what 
the native Vermonter is, we'll begin to 
get a better impression of what the hu¬ 
mor is now." 

A finał example. Keith Jennison ends 
his latest collection with this episode. Its 
elegantly understated wit seems an apt 
conclusion for our own exploration. 


A young man walked up to the crest 
of a hill overlooking a smali Vermont 
village. At the top he met an old man 
resting beside a mountain spring. The 
young man looked down at the village 
and said, “What kind of folks live in 
the village down therel” 

“What kind of folks lived in the vil- 
lage you came froml” asked the old 
man. 

“They were the meanest bunch of 
bad-mouth gossips I ever knew,” the 
young man said. 

“That’s just what they’re like down 
there,” the old man said. 

The young man turned and started 
back to where he had come from. 

While the old man still sat by the 
spring, another young man toiled up 
the hill. He too stopped at the spring 
and looked down at the village. 

“What are the folks like who live 
down therel” he asked. 

“What were they like in the town 
you came froml” the old man in- 
ąuired. 

The young man said they were the 
finest, friendliest, most generous 
neighbors a man could want. 

“That’s just what they’re like down 
there,” the old man said. 

The young man thanked him and 
started down the hill. 

— VERMONTERS AND THE 

State They're In 


Doug Wilhelm grew up in New Jersey, reading 
Keith Jennison’s books on Vermont. He now 
lives in Middlesex and works as a free-lance 
writer. 


By Jon Vara 

Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 


N ow that I'VE lived in Vermont 
for ten years, I find that I don't 
get lost so often. When I do, I 
just puli over and ask the first person I 
see how to get to my destination. Out- 
side of Vermont, though, Tm not so self- 
assured. Not too long ago, for example, I 
gave my friend Stuart a ride to Boston. 
We left East Calais with plenty of time 
to spare, most of which we used to have 
a new exhaust system put on after we 
unexpectedly ran over the old one out- 
side New London, New Hampshire. By 
the time we got to Boston, Stuart was 
growing anxious. 

As we ground from stoplight to stop- 
light on Commonwealth Avenue, he be- 
gan to brood about missing his piane, and 
although I assured him that his watch 
was probably fast, he became steadily 
morę agitated. I fended off his suggestion 
that we stop and ask for directions to the 
airport until he took matters into his 
own hands. He rolled down the window 
at the next light and pleaded for help 
from the driver of the car in the next lane, 


a prosperous-looking fellow in a big 
cream-colored Oldsmobile. 

The Oldsmobiler shouted some ad- 
vice, the light turned green, the horns 
blared, and we lurched away from the 
intersection — the clutch in the Valiant 
had a habit of engaging like a Steel trap 
if you let too much slack creep into your 
left ankle — as the Olds glided by on our 
right. The driver called something I 
didn't catch to Stuart, who shook his 
head. The power window of the Olds 
glided up. The car accelerated smoothly 
and left us far behind. 

It was my turn to be anxious. "What 
did he say?" I asked, expecting to hear 
that our rear wheel bearings were aflame. 

"He saw that we had Vermont plates, 
I guess," Stuart said. "He wanted to 
know if we had any mapie syrup to sell." 

But in Vermont, the shoe is on the 
other foot, and it is the drivers of big 
cream-colored Oldsmobiles with Mas¬ 
sachusetts plates who are reluctant to 
stop and ask for directions. People who 
wouldn't hesitate to hail a pedestrian for 
help around home are stricken dumb at 
the State linę, and meander hopelessly 
along washboarded back roads for hours 
on end, serenaded by the nagging clatter 
of the sailboards clamped to the roof 
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rack, rather than take a chance on asking 
someone to point them in the direction 
of Echo Lakę. 

Why? Because all visitors to Vermont 
know, or think they know, what kind of 
humiliation awaits the unlucky out-of- 
stater who asks a local how to get any- 
where: 

Touńst: "Say, where does this road 
go?" 

Vermonter: "Been right there sińce I 
can remember." 

Or, 

Touńst: "Does it matter which road I 
take to get to Felchville?" 

Vermonter: "Not to me, it don't." 

You get the idea. Even people who 
have only a vague idea of where Vermont 
is know those hoary anecdotes, and oth- 
ers like them, by heart. 

Is there any hope of debunking them 
so late in the day? Maybe not. The fear 
of asking for directions in Vermont is not 
a rational fear. It is a phobia, and like all 
phobias it is difficult to counter ration- 
ally. That being the case, it's probably 
best to ease into the subject of asking for 
directions by considering road maps — 
maintaining, at least for a little while 
longer, the illusion that the sawy trav- 
eler may never need ask for help. 

The only Vermont road map worth 
owning is the official State map co-pub- 
lished by the Vermont Agency of Trans¬ 
portation and the Vermont Agency of 
Development and Community Affairs. 
You can pick up a free copy at any State 
information booth, or write ahead and 
ask that one be sent to you. 

If, however, you forget to write ahead 
in time to receive your free map, and do 
not trust your ability to find your way to 



the nearest information booth without 
some sort of guidance, try this: Proceed 
in a northerly direction until you en- 
counter a green road sign that welcomes 
you to Vermont. If you come to a sign 
that welcomes you to New York instead, 
veer to the right. If you come to the one 
that welcomes you to New Hampshire, 
veer to the left. 

Once in Vermont, stop at the first road- 
side diner you come to and order the red 
flannel hash, mashed potato, green 
beans, blueberry pie, and a cup of coffee. 
Your order will arrive on a wavy-edged 
paper placemat imprinted with a simpli- 
fied State map. It has historical sites 
marked and numbered for easy reference, 
a photograph of the Justin Smith Morrill 
homestead in Strafford, a facsimile of the 
State seal, reproductions of busts of Cał¬ 
ym Coolidge, Chester A. Arthur and 
Brigham Young, and other odds and ends 
of Vermontiana. 

Do not accept everything that appears 
on your placemat at face value, and be 
careful with your pie. Do not plan a va- 
cation in the town of Lakę, which ap¬ 
pears on route 114 between Island Pond 
and Norton. There is no such town, and 
if there were it probably wouldnY have 
any motels. 

Except for that and a few other short- 
comings, though, the placemat will get 
you where you want to go, morę or less. 
If worst comes to worst and you find 
yourself hopelessly lost, you can always 
drive downhill until you come to a 
stream. Head downstream — there is no 
need to follow each bend in its course 
faithfully unless the road does the same 
— until you come out in the bottom of 
a river valley. At that point you will prob¬ 
ably find some kind of a paved road, and 
possibly a pay phone. Pick another dirt 
road, and plunge back into the hills. 

Still lost? It's time to face the musie. 
Get a grip on yourself. Vermont has 
changed sińce the 1940s, when Vermont 
humor books began to appear in force. 
There are 150,000 morę Vermonters now 
than there were then. The stork brought 
some of them, but not as many as you 
probably think. Most came up 1-89 on 
their own, pulling their U-Hauls behind 
them. 

You might therefore expect that the 
native Vermonters in the populace 
would be in a prickly mood generally, 
and in no mood to offer helpful advice to 
interlopers. A curt, ąuotable response 
would seem to be the best you could hope 
for ; at worst you would expect to be di- 
rected off a high cliff. 

But take it a step further. Today's na- 


tive Vermonter, well aware of his endan- 
gered status, is apt to be flattered beyond 
measure when hailed by the Hawaiian- 
shirted tourist looking for Echo Lakę. 
The modern native Vermonter will be 
pleased to receive implicit credit for 
being a native Vermonter. Bewildered 
tourists do not stop to make inąuiries of 
people who look like newcomers to the 
area themselves. You will find yourself 
gratefully freighted with all the infor¬ 
mation your station wagon can carry 
away. 

Admittedly, there is a flip side to con- 
sider. When you stop to ask directions of 
an apparent native Vermonter, you may 
well be barking up a tree that took root 
a long way from where it now stands. 
That grizzled old fellow in the clean, 
faded bib overalls and feed company cap 
you see climbing down from the vintage 
tractor may also be wearing bright red 
slingshot briefs of the shiniest big-city 
rayon. Your informant may be a former 
Wall Street financier who opted for early 
retirement to live the simple life on a 
portfolio of blue-chip stocks. He may be 
a former magazine publisher turned bu- 
colic essayist, or a professor of late me- 
dieval literaturę who dabbles in hay and 
polled Herefords. 

And if the real Vermonter of today is 
gratified at being taken for a native, the 
recent arrival is enraptured at being 
taken for a native. Your innocent inąuiry 
about the condition of the road to Echo 
Lakę may be the first sign that all of his 
efforts to naturalize himself — the Greek 
Revival farmhouse whose weather- 
beaten clapboards enclose newly insu- 
lated walls surrounding a completely 
renovated interior; the painstakingly 
bleached overalls; the thirty-year old 
Farmall tractor — have given another 
out-of-stater the impression that he's 
been here sińce the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. Your ąuestion, in short, tells him 
that he has arrived. 

He will be tempted to embrace you. 
But he has been practicing his next linę 
in front of the mirror for months. His 
moment of glory has come at last, and 
he will check his swelling emotions and 
play his part to the hilt. 

"Excuse me, is this the road to Echo 
Lakę?" 

The grizzled character plueks a blade 
of orchard grass, puts it in his mouth, 
slides his hands into his pockets, and 
thoughtfully rocks back onto his heels. 

"Not to me, it don't," he says. 


fon Vara of Cabot is a free lance writer who 
hardly ever gets lost in Yermont. 
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SPRUCE UP FOR SUMMER WITH NEW T-SHIRTS 


NEW • THE YERMONT LIFE ADDRESS BOOK 
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A Useful Gift 

Keep Vermont by your side at all 
times. The Vermont Life Address Book 
combines good looks with functional 
design for a truły handsome tool: 

• tab-indexed dividers for speedy ref- 
erence. 

• Vermont Life's great color photogra- 
phy on each index page along with 
thoughtful ąuotations reflecting the 
Vermont experience 

• four lines for name and address and 
four morę for telephone numbers 

• spiral binding that lies fiat when 
open 

• space for emergency numbers, notes 
and reminders 

All this, bound between sturdy, wa- 
ter-resistant colorful covers. A Ver- 
mont gift you're surę to use for years. 


$10.95, 5 5 /s x 8Y2, 168 pp., illus. 

YAB022 


Adult $11.95 

Smali 

Medium 

Large 

Extra Large 


TRAWHS 

TRAWHM 

TRAWHL 

TRAWHX 


Love Vermont? Show it with our great looking 
t-shirt. The Green Mountain Postboy gallops right 
across its front. 

An extra special t-shirt from Vermont Life in grey 
or white quality blends of cotton and polyester. 

Adult White $9.50 Adult Grey $9.50 


You can almost smell the fresh mown hay on 
Vermont Life's new t-shirt illustrated by 
Ashley Wolff. Share the pleasure! 
A quality blend of cotton and polyester. 


'i 

To order, cali 802-828-3241 
or use the handy order form be¬ 
tween pages 52 and 53. 




Smali 

Medium 

Large 

Extra Large 


PBAWHS 

PBAWHM 

PBAWHL 

PBAWHX 


Smali PBAGYS 

Medium PBAGYM 

Large PBAGYL 

Extra Large PBAGYX 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 

VermontLife 


MAGAZINE 


The Classic Vermont Life 
Calendars 


1987 VERMONT 
LIFE WALL CALENDAR 


, FuWTime 

fetrAonteT 

B ,Uhr» 


Wlicre sto _ s 

„or th« «*>* P 


Make your reservation now for the special issue 
coming this fali. Celebrate Vermont Life's 40th Anni- 
versary with our autumn issue exploring Vermont's 
Heritage. The sugar maple's futurę, Robert Frost's 
"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening" and 
how he came to write it, Vermont's Morgan Horse, 
mouth watering recipes for apple pies, and much, 
much morę. 

To order your subscription to Vermont Life , cali us 
at 802-828-3241 or fili out the handy order form be- 
tween pages 52 and 53. Just $7.50 for a fuli year of 
Vermont Life Magazine. 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Enjoy Vermont every day of the year with the 
1987 Vermont Life Wall Calendar. Thirteen colorful 
photographs by Vermont's finest photographers 
capture the country essence of the Green Moun- 
tains. Lots of space for daily notes, bound in 
strong wire that lies fiat against the wali, and 
printed on heavy paper. This is the classic, most 
popular calendar in New England. 


8 x 10y 2 $5.95 WC7010 


1987 VERMONT 
LIFE ENGAGEMENT BOOK 


A winning combination in anyone's book. 
Colorful Vermont photographs on each facing 
page of a perfectly designed weekly engagement 
calendar. Room for all your plans, lists, names, 
and numbers in a wire-bound, compact appoint- 
ment book that lies fiat and fits anywhere. And 
each Vermont scene is a constant reminder of the 
really important things in life. A gift worth giving. 


5% x 814 $6.95 EB7011 


























The Return of the 




Fedcon 


Extinct In The East A Decade Ago, 
The Falcon Has Returned To Vermont 
With A New Friend: Humanity 


By Wilson Ring 


ast summer a pair of peregrine 
falcons raised three young on a 
cliff overlooking Lakę Wil- 
loughby in Westmore. In the 
late afternoon, as they 
learned to fly, the young 
birds could be seen over the lakę, playing 
tag on air currents or chasing ravens. Oc- 
casionally two of them would lock talons 
and tumbie hundreds of feet down and 
through the air. At other times, they 
practiced their hunting by swooping 
down on dragonflies. 

Over the summer Willoughby's pere¬ 
grine family became minor local celeb- 
rities, attracting the attention and 
curiosity of both townspeople and tour- 
ists. Perhaps inevitably, the young birds 
were named Will, Lou, and Bee, after the 
lakę. They were the first peregrine fal¬ 
cons known to have hatched in Vermont 
sińce 1957. 

Their hatching and growth, though 
natural and no morę eventful than any 
peregrine falcon's upbringing, was no co- 
incidence or accident of naturę. It was 
the result of a nation-wide hatch-and-re- 
lease program to restore the peregrines 
— an endangered species in Vermont and 
elsewhere — that has been under way for 
morę than a decade. 

Since 1975 morę than 700 laboratory- 
hatched peregrines have been released in 
13 eastern States, including 78 in Ver- 


mont. That effort has at last begun to pay 
off. Twenty years ago there were no 
known breeding peregrines left east of 
the Mississippi River. By last year there 
were 40 known pairs, 16 of which — m- 
cluding the pair at Lakę Willoughby — 
successfully raised young. 

Before World War II, the crow-sized 
hawks were relatively common in Ver- 
mont. They liked the steep cliffs of the 
Green Mountains that offered them se¬ 
curity from predators. The birds were 
known to have reproduced at 27 Vermont 
sites, and dozens of other sites were be- 
lieved to be acceptable. But after the war, 
the unrestricted use of pesticides elimi- 
nated peregrine falcons from the entire 
eastem United States, Vermont in- 
cluded. Ironically, one of the last pere¬ 
grines identified in the State — a lone 
małe spotted in 1970 — was seen at Lakę 
Willoughby. 

Vermont naturalists are morę than 
pleased by the peregrine's return. 

"It's so encouraging to think that man 
has done something right," declared 
Sally Laughlin, director of the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science (VINS) in 
Woodstock. 'The peregrine's return is 
purely because of man and his efforts. It 
is the only case I can think of where man 
has stepped in and restored an endan¬ 
gered species." VINS, an environmental 
education and research organization, has 
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scientists 
hatch baby 
falcons 
from 
peregrine 

eggs 

(insets, 
opposite). 
Then 
naturalists 
raise the 
birds in 
captwity, 
but in a 
wild 
setting. 


played a major role in bringing the per¬ 
egrine back to Vermont. 

Through the summer last year, the 
people of Westmore grew accustomed to 
the sight of a copper-colored VW pick-up 
truck parked along the edge of Route 5A 
with a young biologist nearby, binoculars 
in hand, intently watching the cliffs that 
flank Lakę Willoughby for signs of the 
birds. The woman was Donna Crossman 
of VINS, who was collecting information 
on the birds, protecting their nest from 
curious hikers, and educating the local 
public about peregrines. 

Crossman, VINS and the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Fish & Wildlife have been 
working for five years with the Peregrine 
Fund, a New York-based organization 
that runs the reintroduction project. Be- 
sides the work at Lakę Willoughby, VINS 
people have helped release captive-bred 
birds into the wild in Groton. 

To see a peregrine falcon in the wild 
is to know instantly why scientists 
would dedicate years of their lives to help 
the bird regain its proper place in naturę. 
The peregrine's black "helmet" and spot- 
ted black-on-tan breast give it a regal 
bearing that has fascinated mankind for 
centuries. It is the classic hunting falcon 
that has been trained to hunt on com- 
mand — to fly from a gauntleted arm and 
return with its prey to its master. 

Although the word peregrine means 
"wanderer" in Latin, the bird is not a true 
migrator. Some are known to travel great 
distances, but others never venture far 
from where they were hatched. 

Like other hawks and falcons, the per¬ 
egrine falcon is a raptor (hunter); it lives 
exclusively on birds that have been cap- 
tured in flight. Its skill as a hunter comes 
largely from the speed it attains in dives, 
when it can top 200 miles an hour. At 
such moments it may be the fastest an- 
imal alive. A commonly recounted story 
from Great Britain tells of a pilot who 
was diving his piane at 175 miles per 
hour when he was passed by a peregrine 
traveling at least twice as fast. 

But there is bitter irony as well as won- 
der in that hunting skill. The fact that 
peregrines subsist solely on other birds, 
combined with the properties of the in- 
secticide DDT, pushed the bird to the 
edge of extinction. After World War II, 
when DDT came into heavy use, its 
Chemical residue built up in wild plants 
and animals. When peregrines ate birds 
that contained DDT, the Chemical con- 
centrated in the falcon's body tissue. The 
substance caused the females' eggs to be- 
come fragile and break. Unable to repro- 
duce successfully in the wild, the bird 


ąuickly died out in the eastern United 
States. 

By 1965, there were no breeding per¬ 
egrines left east of the Mississippi River. 
Besides being the last seen in Vermont, 
the małe spotted at Lakę Willoughby in 
1970 must have been one of the last sur- 
viving eastern members of the peregrine 
tribe. However, the great hawk's mis- 
fortune did not go unnoticed. In 1970 a 
group of scientists at the Cornell Uni- 
versity Laboratory of Ornithology 
formed the Peregrine Fund to help restore 
the vanishing raptor. In 1974 the first ex- 
perimental release of peregrine chicks 
into the wild was performed. A morę gen¬ 
erał release began in 1975. 

Technically speaking, the eastern per¬ 
egrine, the bird that last flew over Lakę 
Willoughby in 1970, has disappeared for- 
ever. The birds being released now are 
from the eggs of peregrines native to the 
western United States and the arctic. But 
while the eastern peregrine is gone, the 
difference between that bird and those 
beginning to populate Vermont is slight. 

"Peregrine falcons are cosmopolitan, 
like us people. Different ones look a little 
different. They are all the same species 
with different races or subspecies," said 
Jack Barcley, the distribution coordina- 
tor for the Peregrine Fund, who oversees 
the release program. 

Moving infant hawks from the labo¬ 
ratory to the wild is difficult, but during 
the last decade, scientists have become 
ąuite adept at the process, which is called 
"hacking." Peregrines released in the 
east come from the "Hawk Barn" at Cor¬ 
nell, where the chicks are cared for until 
they are about 30 days old. They are then 
taken to different locations across the 
east, where they are hacked. At those 
sites the birds are fed and cared for by 
human beings until they head out on 
their own, usually at about 90 days of 
age. 

Will, Lou and Bee are part of the second 
generation of restored peregrines; they 
were bom in the wild to captive-bred par- 
ents. Unfortunately, last summer no one 
was able to get close enough to read the 
leg bands that identify where the parents 
were hacked. It would be nice to believe 
they came from Groton, one of three Ver- 
mont hack sites. 

How difficult is the process of hacking 
falcons? Ten years into the program, 
morę than 700 birds have been released, 
but as of last year, only 16 pairs were 
known to have raised young. Estimates 
vary, but experts say that up to 70 per- 
cent of the young will not survive the 
first year. Crossman, a hack site atten- 
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The Story of Ruby: Yermonter in Montreal 


H igh above the Place Victoria in 
downtown Montreal, observant 
pedestrians may see sudden death in 
a flash of wings and talons. It's not a 
murder or a mugging; merely Ruby 
earning her living. 

Ruby is a peregrine falcon that grew 
to maturity and was released to the 
wild from a cliffside site in Vermont's 
Groton State Forest in the summer of 
1982. She's now regarded as one of the 
program's first, best success stories. 
Falcon experts from the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science (VINS) in 
Woodstock tended her and five other 
falcon chicks at the Groton site, be- 
fore releasing them to make their own 
way in the world. Ali the birds were 
banded so they could be identified. 

Morę than a year 
later, in the spring of 
1984, Ruby was 
identified on a Mon¬ 
treal skyscraper. She 
met and mated with 
a małe falcon al- 
ready living in the 
area and they estab- 
lished a nest on a 
far-from-remote 
ledge morę than 30 
stories above the 
hustle and bustle of 

Photographs by Robert Galbraith 


the Montreal streets. By the end of 
that summer, Ruby and her matę had 
successfully raised two chicks. 

'The birds habitually return to the 
same site, year after year," says VINS 
Director Sally Laughlin. "We expect 
they will probably be back in Mon¬ 
treal again this year." 

Montreal Naturalist Robert Gal¬ 
braith termed it "a major step forward 
in the conservation of this bird." 

It's not unusual for wild falcons, a 
bird traditionally associated with the 
wilderness, to prosper in modern cit- 
ies. Skyscrapers offer the birds high, 
clifflike nesting sites, and most cities 
have an abundant population of pi- 
geons and other birds for the pere- 
grines to feed themselves and their 
young on. 

The VINS crew is 
pleased and proud 
that a Vermont- 
raised bird has suc- 
ceeded so spectacu- 
larly. Does Ruby ev- 
er think of the for- 
ested cliffside in 
Vermont where she 
was fledged? Proba¬ 
bly not. But at times 
VINS officials would 
like to think so. 



dant in Groton in 1984, told of watching 
a great horned owi, one of the peregrine's 
natural predators, circle the Groton cliff 
one afternoon. Later she went to a place 
where she had seen the owi feeding and 
found the wing and a few bones of one 
of her peregrines. 

However, Vermont also has its success 
stories. "Ruby," a bird hacked in Groton 
in 1982, is the first Vermont peregrine 
known to have reproduced in the wild. 
Two years ago she raised a pair of young 
on the 32nd floor of the Place Victoria, 
a modern glass-and-steel skyscraper in 
MontreaPs stock exchange district. (An- 
other peregrine irony is that the birds 
seem to thrive in cities, because of the 
cliff-like skyscrapers and abundant 
flocks of pigeons as a food source.) Last 
year Ruby retumed to Montreal, but after 
being scared off three nesting sites by 
nosy people, failed to raise any young. 
Barcley hopes she will be successful this 
summer. 

In 1985 a female hacked two years be- 
fore in the Green Mountain National 
Forest mated and raised three young in 
the Adirondacks. 

Before DDT destroyed the eastern per¬ 
egrine there were about 350 breeding 
pairs east of the Mississippi with about 
20 in Vermont. Barcley thinks that if be- 
tween 40 and 50 pairs can be introduced 
artificially, that will be enough to allow 
the population to return to its historical 
number, although there are probably 
enough in the wild now to prevent the 
species from dying out again. 

"Since captive breeding started in 
1971, several million dollars have been 
spent on this. It would not be prudent to 
stop now. We have the expertise to com- 
pletely restore the bird," Barcley said. 

In Vermont, the restored peregrine's 
futurę is bright. Besides the dozens of 
cliffs favored by breeding peregrines, 
there are many open fields and lakes that 
make the falcon's hunting easier. Adult 
birds usually return to the same nesting 
site year after year, and Crossman fully 
expects Will, Lou and Bee's parents to be 
back on the Westmore cliff this summer 
raising another brood. As the peregrine 
population increases, the Lakę Wil- 
loughby birds will undoubtedly be joined 
by others, and the majestic peregrine fal¬ 
con, once pushed to extinction by man's 
shortsightedness, will have been re- 
turned to its rightful place in the Ver- 
mont skies. otfo 


Wilson Ring, a Montpelier-based free lance 
writer, is currently on assignment in Hon¬ 
duras for a news magazine. 
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How St. Albans 
Rallied to 
Salvage its Bay 


i OOM!" The cannon 

blast reverberates 
JLJ into the summer sky 
as Gould Susslin drops his red 
banner and 150 runners start on 
a three-mile jaunt, the first leg of 
the "Great Race/' a run-canoe- 
and-bicycle triathlon held every 
July 4 on the shores of St. Albans 
Bay. For some, the Great Race is 
another chance to get some ex- 
ercise while enjoying the pastorał 
countryside of northwestern Ver- 
mont. Others, though, are aware 
of the special significance of the 
race — that it is the first event of 
an annual celebration intended to 
rekindle this community^ pride 
in one of its greatest assets — St. 
Albans Bay. 


By Louis Borie 
Photographed by 
S. Henry Lampert 


Day 
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St. Albans races to 
celebrate its bay 
every July 4, and 
this year is no 
exception. Annually, 
a cannon's blast 
starts runners on 
a three-mile jaunt 
(left, above). Then 
contestants paddle 
across the bay (left, 
below) en masse, to 
pedał the finał leg 
of the race. The day 
gives every entrant 
a chance to exercise 
for a good cause. 

Local families often 
compete together, as 
teams (center, far left). 


44 
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| H felt that lt would be nice to have 

H one day when you could show 

M that the bay was a nice place/' 
recalls Susslin, the St. Albans 
dentist who thought up "Bay Day" six 
years ago. "We needed to show what the 
bay could be used for — we needed to do 
something positive.” 

Morę than 15,000 people, from all over 
northern Vermont as well as Southern 
Quebec, come to Bay Day to participate 
in the triathlon and in the other outdoor 
events: a fishing derby, youth games, and 
a wind-surfing race. The event is capped 
with a glorious display of fireworks, set 
off — where else — over the bay. Origi- 
nally sponsored by the St. Albans Bay 
Association, a property owners' group of 
which Susslin was president, the day is 
now run by the Town of St. Albans. 

Bay Day is the area's Fourth of July 
celebration as well, and has been an im- 
portant catalyst in the rebuilding of com- 
munity support for a body of water that 
just a few years ago was considered to be 
the worst water pollution problem in the 
State of Vermont. Matt Myers ran in the 
first Great Race six years ago when he 
taught at Bellows Free Academy in St. 
Albans and now returns each year from 
his new home in northern New Jersey. 
He remembers the mid-summer spraying 
of copper sulfate, a Chemical that inhibits 
the growth of algae. "We couldn't swim 
in the bay for a few days," he recalls. "I 
think most people just took it for granted 
that the bay was polluted back then. I'm 
glad they're doing something to clean it 


up." 

After their cannon-assisted start, the 
colorful stream of runners dashes off 
around the western side of the bay to 
Hathaway Point, where canoes and pad- 
dles await them. The two-mile paddle 
across the mouth of St. Albans Bay is 
rough today, as a strong southerly breeze 
brings in a healthy chop off Lakę Cham- 
plain. A number of canoes capsize, some 
morę than once, but race officials in 
safety boats stretched along the canoe 
route ąuickly come to the aid of the ca- 
noeists. Safely across the bay, one of the 
canoeists jumps out of the canoe before 
it reaches the shore, runs up the boat 
ramp to the cheers of hundreds of on- 
lookers and tags another team member, 
who will cycle 12.4 miles back to the 
head of the bay. At the finish linę, Larry 
and Pat Martell, brothers and St. Albans 
natives, join hands and cross together to 
share first place for their teams, a symbol 


of the spirit of unity that characterizes 
the entire day. 

The story of St. Albans Bay is a perfect 
lesson in the ecology of nutrient enrich- 
ment of a water body. A long, narrow 
cleft in the northeastern shore of Lakę 
Champlain, the bay is rimmed with sum- 
mer cottages, permanent homes and 
dairy farms. It is also a 1,100-acre col- 
lection basin for the 50-square-mile wa- 
tershed that surrounds it. Runoff from 
dozens of dairy farms in the watershed 
and millions of gallons of treated waste- 
water from the City of St. Albans sewage 
treatment plant enter the bay, adding 
tons of phosphorus, a Chemical compo- 
nent of human and animal waste. Since 
it is a natural fertilizer, phosphorus stim- 
ulates the growth of blue-green algae and 
other aąuatic plants. In a shallow bay 
such as St. Albans — the deepest spot is 
22 feet — summer water temperatures 
routinely reach the Iow 70s, turning the 
bay into an incubator for plant growth. 
With phosphorus as an enriching nutri¬ 
ent, the algae reproduce prolifically, 
causing a "bloom" that is hardly as 
pretty as the term used to describe it. 

"Just like pea soup," is how Robert 
Hathaway describes the bay when the al¬ 
gae bloom. Hathaway, a sixth-generation 
Vermonter whose great-great grandfather 
"Baron" Hathaway once owned much of 
the land surrounding St. Albans Bay, 
watched the bay deteriorate during the 
1960s. The area's image became tar- 
nished too, he says. "Real estate values 
were going down and the campers (va- 
cationers who rent the summer cottages 
along the shore) were leaving in droves," 
he recalls. "We had to do something." 

So he and several other area residents 
started the St. Albans Bay Association to 
promote a cleanup of the Bay. One of the 
association's first efforts was to organize 
a program to spray 600 pounds of copper 
sulfate into the bay just before the annual 
algae bloom. "It stopped the algae," says 
Hathaway. "But we realized before too 
long that it was only a band-aid approach. 
The real problem was the amount of nu- 
trients coming into the bay." 

The Bay Association continued its lob- 
bying efforts, trying to convince local and 
State officials to come to grips with the 
problem of nutrient enrichment of the 
bay. Their efforts eventually paid off. In 
1978, the State of Vermont began the St. 
Albans Bay Restoration Project, a com- 
prehensive effort to analyze and correct 
the problem. 

The restoration project confirmed that 
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The Bay 



What To Do and See 
In And Around The 
St. Albans Area 


O nce considered the worst water 
pollution problem in the State 
of Vermont because of its severe eu- 
trophication, St. Albans Bay is on 
the way back to environmental 
health, thanks to events such as Bay 
Day and the firm determination 
shown by St. Albans residents and 
the State of Vermont to clean up the 
surrounding watershed. 

There are several state-operated 
public recreation sites on and near 
the bay. Among them are Burton Is- 
land State Park, Woods Island State 
Park, Kamp Kill Karę State Park, St. 
Albans State Park, and the Hatha¬ 
way Point boat access area. (See ac- 
companying map.) 

Burton Island is a major State 
campground, with 42 campsites, in- 
cluding 22 lean-tos, a naturę trail, 
ferry service from the mainland, and 
a marina with space for 100 boats. 
There are flush toilets, hot showers, 
and a camp storę on the island. If a 
morę primitive camping experience 
is what you're after, Woods Island 
State Park offers that, but you'll 
need a permit from the Burton Is- 
land headąuarters before going there. 
Kamp Kill Karę and St. Albans State 
Parks offer pienie facilities, swim- 
ming, and other day-use attractions. 


the St. Albans City sewage treatment 
plant, built in 1933, was responsible for 
about 75 percent of the phosphorus en- 
tering the bay. Agricultural runoff was 
contributing the remaining 25 percent. 

A two-pronged approach was recom- 
mended to combat the problem. The first 
step — a new sewage treatment plant to 
provide tertiary treatment for phospho¬ 
rus removal — had been talked about 
sińce the early 1970s, but no action had 
been taken. With the federal share of 
funding for new treatment facilities 
about to decrease, making the local share 
almost prohibitively expensive, an all- 
out effort was madę to get the plant built. 
In November 1983, the City of St. Albans 
voted on a $1.2 million bond issue to 
fund its portion of a $13 million state- 
of-the art treatment plant. 

"The city had already voted down its 
school budget, so we knew we had an 
uphill battle on our hands," recalls 
Gould Susslin. A concentrated radio and 
newspaper advertising campaign was or- 
ganized by city officials and members of 
the Bay Association to convince voters 


of the need for the new plant. 

They were successful; the bond issue 
passed. The four-to-one vote in its favor 
showed clearly the high priority St. Al¬ 
bans voters place on a clean environ- 
ment. 

The other part of the nutrient problem, 
agricultural runoff, was not as easy to 
address. With morę than 90 farms around 
the bay potentially adding to the prob¬ 
lem, a comprehensive program was 
needed. Such a program was begun in 
1980, when St. Albans Bay was chosen 
by the federal government as the site for 
an Experimental Rural Clean Water Proj¬ 
ect. This provided for $1.5 million in 
cost-sharing grants to farmers around the 
bay to build manure holding tanks, make 
erosion control improvements, and de- 
velop an overall plan to reduce the 
amount of phosphorus-laden runoff leav- 
ing their fields. Morę than 60 farmers 
have sińce taken advantage of the vol- 
untary program. 

A year later, in 1981, St. Albans Bay 
became one of five sites in the country 
chosen to conduct a 10-year, $1.6 million 


monitoring program to evaluate what ef- 
fects the farmers' efforts have on the wa¬ 
ter ąuality of the bay and its tributary 
streams. Thus, a total of morę than $3 
million will have been spent during this 
decade to reduce agricultural runoff and 
evaluate the impact on the bay. Results 
from this comprehensive effort will be 
studied nationally, to address problems 
such as nutrient enrichment in Chesa- 
peake Bay, which is experiencing many 
of the same difficulties as St. Albans Bay, 
but on a much larger scalę. 

With many of the best agricultural 
practices already in place and the sewage 
treatment plant going on-line within a 
year, the futurę looks bright for St. Al¬ 
bans Bay. Walter McLain, Chief of Water 
Quality Monitoring for the Vermont 
Agency of Environmental Conservation, 
says that with the two nutrient sources 
essentially eliminated, the water ąuality 
there should improve dramatically in the 
next few years, making it comparable 
with the cleanest parts of Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

"We've already started to notice an im- 
provement in our monitoring data and 
our models indicate that eventually the 
bottom should be visible across the en- 
tire bay," says McLain. "I think an in- 
credible amount of credit has to go to the 
Bay Association. Bay Day was really the 
first step to getting people back to the 
bay and supporting the effort to clean it 
up." 

Things seem to be looking up for the 
City of St. Albans too, with a $4 million 
sports facility recently completed and 
new industry locating in the area. "Peo¬ 
ple are smiling in St. Albans," says 
Mayor Floyd Handy. "Getting the bay 
cleaned up has triggered our success." 

City Manager Bill Cioffi echoes 
Handy's feelings. "This has been a real 
community effort," he says. "Many peo¬ 
ple have had a hand in it. You know, 
we've only borrowed the bay for 60 or 70 
years. We're going to give it back to our 
grandchildren in better shape than we got 
it." 

St. Albans' attitude is not uniąue. 
Time and time again, through town 
votes, referenda, and legislative action, 
Vermonters have demonstrated their 
support for a clean environment and 
their willingness to pay for it. The 
cleanup and celebration of St. Albans Bay 
is one morę example of an environmental 
ethic that has been and continues to be 
a trademark of Vermont's people. 


Louis Bońe is a free-lance wńter and envi- 
ronmentalist wholivesin Huntington Center. 
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POST BOY 


It's easy to forget that not everyone in Vermont lives in the 
country. The prevailing rural stereotype holds that all Ver- 
monters live on farms, or at the very least out in the sticks. 
Country pleasures, the peaceful life, far from the madding 
crowd; nobody in here but us bovines. Sounds a bit too placid 
(and too lobotomized) to be true. And so it is, and always has 
been. 

In fact, most Vermonters live in the smali cities of this State. 
And though we city-dwellers don't measure up to the rural 
stereotype, there are pleasures in a townie's life, nonetheless. 

A case in point? For most Vermonters morning means driv- 
ing to a workplace. City dwellers outside the State have to cope 
with subways and buses. But I live exactly seven very irregular 
blocks and 12 minutes away from Vermont Life 's front door 
on Elm Street, and the walk is a delight. 

Today it began shortly before 8 a.m. and ąuickly led down 
a long hill past some gloriously baroąue Victorian houses. The 
20 th century's economic and social changes now dictate that 
several families live in each house instead of just one ; they are 
apartment houses. But they still perform admirably their role 
as large pieces of fanciful public sculpture. Victoriana, unfash- 
ionable a few years ago, is now back in vogue, and it's easy to 
understand why. I love its sense of excess and useless, playful 
ornament, its links to classical architecture, and to the fashions 
of the 19th century. The houses are fun to look at and offer 
something new each time I see them. 

Another błock and I begin to pass State government build- 
ings. The State House with its golden dome and terraced lawn 
stands ahead of me. At this point, my route offers me a choice. 
I can go left and walk through the little alleyway behind the 
State House, or right, and walk in front of the CapitoFs looming 
granite pillars. Or I can go straight ahead, through two massive 
black doors, and directly through the lower hall of the building. 
About one day per week, I choose the central route because 
that usually gives me an excuse to stop and talk with Sergeant 
at Arms Reide B. Payne, whom I first met years ago in Rutland. 
Sometimes I see Ray Quero, the State House security guard 
whom I've also known for years, or a State legislator, so I pass 
the time of day with them. Their comments, like Payne's are 
usually humorous and insightful and always tell me something 
about this smali world I inhabit. 

Today the morning mist hangs over the big green expanse 
of official lawn in a fetching manner, so I turn right and walk 
in front of the State House. The lawn that drops away to my 
right gives the capitol its spacious, official green pedestal and 
also serves as Montpelier's town common. At this hour there 
are no kitę flyers or picnickers, but they'll be there later. The 
formal cannons (from a ship, ironically, in this State with no 
seacoast) are plugged now and point at nothing. The Washing¬ 
ton County Court House clock tower, Montpelier City HalPs 


Italianate tower, and three or four of the little city's church 
spires pierce the morning air. 

I continue my walk, which takes me past a grandmotherly 
woman out tending her lawn, sickle in hand. A car goes by 
and I wave to Ginny Callan who runs the local vegetarian 
restaurant; I say a few words to Mary Ashcroft, the governor's 
legislative liaison; I wave to another friend I can't ąuite rec- 
ognize, who goes by in another car. I feel very connected to 
my smali community. I am humming softly to myself because 
I am happy. I cross Elm Street, open the door to the building 
where I work, and climb the stairs to my office. 

Snów and sub-zero temperatures add a challenge in winter 
and I walk the route less often, but I enjoy it when the Leg- 
islature is in town. Most legislators are early risers and can be 
spotted on their way to the State House, even before eight a.m. 
Vermont has a Citizen Legislature that is as good a political 
reflection of this State as is ever likely to be assembled. I don't 
think of its members as Democrats or Republicans, least of all 
politicians. They are people I know, fellow Vermonters — 
neighbors, even though they may live in a town or a county 
far removed. 

There are other pleasures of city life. In summer there's the 
local farmer's market downtown. I miss gardening and the view 
of the big tawny field where I used to live in the country, but 
the flowers, vegetables, home-baked pies, fresh mapie syrup 
and informal conviviality of the farmer's market make up for 
a lot of it. I always feel rewarded for the time I spend there 
Saturday mornings. It helps me to remember that town and 
countryside are not that far apart in Vermont. 

So does Hubbard Park, a smali municipal hilltop forest with 
a complex of cross-country ski trails, exercise trails, and naturę 
trails. Open farmland a century ago, it is now a forest wild 
enough to harbor deer, rabbits, and real-live predators. Last 
winter I was skiing through the park when a barred owi 
swooped out of the trees just above my head. I hooted at him 
and he perched in a nearby tree long enough for us to contem- 
plate one another. 

Perhaps we Americans shouldn't be so much in love with 
bigness. Perhaps it's in smaller places like YermonCs smali 
cities and towns that humanity still makes sense: towns big 
enough to foster informal cooperation (big enough to have a 


. . In summer, 
there 's the local 
farmer's market 
downtown . . . I 
always feel rewarded 
for the time I spend 
there Saturday 
mornings. It helps me 
to remember that 
town and countnjside 
are not that far apart 
in Yermont ..." 
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park with well-maintained trails and a lively farmers' market), 
yet smali enough to maintain the intimacy and basie decency 
that Montpelier and other places like it offer. Smali enough, 
like most Vermont towns, to keep anyone from becoming face- 
less or lost. 

And perhaps the ever-present rural stereotype that suggests 
Vermont is mountains, meadowland, and nothing else worth 
mentioning or preserving is mistaken. If so, it won't be the 
first Vermont stereotype to be proven wrong. 

Actually, ideas that are short-sighted or mistaken concerning 
this State crop up all the time, and in places that you'd never 
expect. The New York Times, for example, that bastion of 
mainline factual respectability, perpetrated one recently. In an 
article that wondered why Vermont had suddenly become so 
leftish when the rest of the nation was on the road to becoming 
so rightish, the writer concluded that there was an obvious 
answer: all those liberals moving herc in the '60s and '7Os from 
the cities. Like most explanations of complex social phenom- 
ena that are simple and obvious, it was also wrong. On several 
counts. 

First, anyone with even a passing knowledge of Vermont 
history knows that the statek past contains a long thread of 
social concem and social upheaval. Liberals? This State was 
settled by downright radicals who had the unusual notion (for 
that time) that common everyday people ought to be able to 
own land; and that once they owned land they would have 
sufficient power to say and think exactly what they thought. 
Yermont's constitution outlawed slavery from the beginning 
and is still being used by the courts to protect Vermonters' 
individual liberties. 

The State has a long history of free-thinking religious radi- 
calism, obvious enough in 1787 to disgust a prim down-country 
Connecticut minister, the Rev. Nathan Perkins, who jour- 
neyed through the State, disdaining the many Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and freethinkers found here, along with the worst of 
them all, "ye awful Deist Ethan Allen." 

Much of the state's pre-Civil War history reads like a text- 
book in social experimentation. Passionate early believers in 
every conceivable cause from feminism and land reform to 
communal living and vegetarianism make today's liberals 
seem a sąuishy, ameliorating lot by comparison. And then, of 
course, there was the state's strong anti-slavery stand, its sup- 
port of the underground railroad, its heroic contribution of 
soldiers to the Civil War, and its continuing determination to 
assure eąuality to all its citizens, whatever their race or wealth. 

It would be misleading to ignore the strong conservative 
strain that also courses through Vermont's intellectual history. 
Balance and moderation are necessary ingredients in every 
workable ethic, after all. But to suggest the state's contem- 
porary liberał leanings were imported by outsiders is flatly 
ridiculous. 

Contemporary evidence? Just last winter, State Rep. Robert 
Kinsey, a farmer-legislator from Craftsbury and a conservative 
Republican, rosę during the Vermont House's debate on a bill 
calling for divestment of State interests in South Africa. He 
was convinced, Kinsey said, that apartheid is the last vestige 
of the old colonialism. 

"If this was going on here in Yermont," he declared, "there 
would be 150 Ethan Allens rising up right out of this room to 
throw out the oppressors." And then Bob Kinsey, farmer, con- 
servative, and Vermonter by birth, voted for divestment. 

It has been suggested that Vermont's heritage of rural, farm- 
bred cooperation is one foundation of our longstanding pen- 
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chant for social engineering. But I'm guessing that another 
exists in the smali cities and villages of this State. Yermonters' 
hearts don't bleed any morę copiously than anyone else's. But 
in a smali town, you can't ignore the needy or the discriminated 
against; they're too close and obvious. Common decency and 
a tradition of cooperation demand that a helping hand be of- 
fered. 

Can govemment offer that hand? State govemment, embod- 
ied most obviously in those non-professional Citizen legislators 
who still know one another well enough to behave with com¬ 
mon decency (well, usually) even when their bills are defeated 
by their neighbors, isn't vigorously distrusted in Yermont, al- 
though the federal government certainly is. No, State govem- 
ment remains simply a way of getting things agreed upon and 
done. It's an implement of social policy, as practical in its own 
way as a disk harrow. And it's trusted about as much and in 
roughly the same way that Yermonters trust any complex tool. 

That sort of attitude goes beyond the limited views of either 
liberał or conservative philosophy. It reflects a practical, prag- 
matic approach to government that in the end is wiser than 
any political stance. And it might account for the seemingly 
perverse lack of concem Yermont has long displayed for na- 
tional political trends. Writing in the pages of this magazine 
thirty-five years ago, author Ralph Nading Hill explored Yer- 
mont's congenital contrariness and its political history. 

"For a State that has always delighted in experiments of every 
variety, and is still the bastion of rugged independence in 
America, its eternal Republicanism is not so easy to explain," 
he said in 1950. "Perhaps . . . if all of the other States went 
Republican, THAT would be the day Vermont would go Dem- 
ocratic." 

Well, that appears to be exactly what has happened. The 
ephemera of political allegiance may change, but Yermont's 
hog-on-ice independence remains a happy constant. We have 
a right to the road less traveled by. Long may we tread it, along 
with our neighbors. After all, to cite a selfish reason, it's one 
of the reasons my walk to work by — or through — the State 
House is so constantly new and refreshing. 

Speaking of stereotypes, a recent survey found that when 
Americans hear the word "Vermont," they most often think 
of skiing, mapie syrup, trees, mountains, snów, or cold, in 
roughly that order. Somehow, some way, it would be nice to 
let people know that there's a morę complex reality to Vermont 
than just skiing and mapie syrup and that the reality is worth 
celebrating also. 

Perhaps it will take someone like young Michele Tofel, a 
Mount Anthony Union High School student, to communicate 
that reality. Michele won the statewide Yermont honors com- 
petition for excellence in writing this past winter with an essay 
on Vermont that focused on the pleasures of small-town life 
in her home town, Bennington. She noted that there is much 
beauty in Vermont, but that there is economic and mdustrial 
vigor as well, and a community life that rewards everyone 
willing to participate in it. 

"The one thing I would like to stress is that Vermont is not 
only a tourist attraction, but a working community," she 
wrote. "We live around Colonial museums and monuments. 
We are a beautiful State with changing leaves and mountains, 
but underneath all that is a State, filled with people who are 
special. The people are what make Vermont . . . Vermont." 

A tip of the hat to Michele. Let's hope lots of people read 
her essay. c^o 
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When Engines are Roańng 
It's Swell in the Crowd 





























By Rod Clarke 

Photographed by Sandy Macys 


T he grandstands at thc 
"Home of the Coupes" are 
nothing morę than 2 x 8's 
nailed to pilings sunk into the 
ground, the dust is thick enough to 
take a grown man's breath away and 
the shriek of the engines grahs you 
by the pit of the stomaeh and won't 
let go. 

But it's where young Ralph Rood 
wants to be. 

Right in the middle of the aetion. 
Strapped into a red and blue ear: 
Number 55, to be exaet. 

"Yeah, I want to drive a raee ear. 
When I grow up," he says matter-of- 
faetly. 'Tve been looking at a Sports- 


man ear that's for sale, and I've got 
$60.35 saved toward it so far." 

Life has a way of tossing fiat tires 
and blown engines at the most care- 
fully laid plans of mice, men and 10- 
year-old boys. But don't bet that 
Ralph won't make it. 

After all, Harmon "Beaver" 
Dragon — a Vermont, honest-to- 
God, authentic, home-grown, sports 
legend — was 10 years old once too. 
Like Ralph, he dreamed dreams of 
speed and of glory and of famę. And 
he madę it. 


In terms of sheer mimbers, dirt-track 
racing is Vermont's biggest spectator 
sport. Photo-ingnettcs on thesc pages 
suggest wity one track says it's "the 
nation's site of excitement." 

































E : rest of the world chcer for the 
:s, agonize with the Red Sox or 
bet the family farm on the 
Super Bowl. From the dry 
clay of Bear Ridge Speedway deep in the 
woods outside Bradford, to the high- 
banked paved oval at Thunder Road 
above Barre; from Devil's Bowl in Fair 
Haven to Can-Am in Newport to Cata- 
mount in Milton, thousands of Ver- 
monters would rather savor the sound 
and the fury of stock car racing and root 
for short-track gladiators who risk life, 
limb and fortunę in pursuit of the check- 
ered flag. 

"I love Barre, I love Vermont and I love 
the people that comc to the track," says 
auto mechanic Bob Clark, watching the 
motorized mayhem from the grassy bank 
on turn four at Thunder Road. 

"This IS Vermont." 

Indeed, auto racing — Vermont-style 
— has a flavor all its own. Maybe not the 
high-dollar, high-tech of the "good-old- 
boy ,/ Grand Nationals of the South or the 
glitz and glamor of the Indy 500, but spe- 
cial nonetheless. It is, after all, Ver- 
mont's biggest spectator sport in terms 
of sheer number of viewers. 

It's Bear Ridge on a halmy Friday night, 
with Paul Kingsbury driving his battered 
red and white Street Stocker to the track 
from his home just down the road, and 
a pair of '32 coupes screaming sideways 
through the turns ; it's Number 96 arriv- 
ing — not leaving — on the back of a tow 
truck and a race car with its gas tank 
jerry-rigged out of a beer keg. It's vehicles 
littering the infield after a pile-up like 
toys abandoned by a bored tot on the day 
after Christmas. 

It's photographer Bob Doyle, who's 
been around racing almost as long as 
there have been cars to race, greeting a 
newcomer to Bear Ridge with, "welcome 
to the way it used to be." 

It's 10,000 fanatical race fans — the 
equivalcnt of the entire population of 
neighboring Montpelier — jamming 
bumper-to-bumpcr and shoulder-to- 
shouldcr into Thunder Road ("The Na- 
tion's Site of Excitement") to cheer Rob- 
bie Crouch and Randy Lajoie and Stub 
Fadden and Jcan-Paul Cabana and the 
Brothers Dragon. 

And it's Ralph Rood over in Corinth, 
counting his pennies. 

"When they say it's the American 
sport, it really IS the American sport," 
says race promoter Tom Curley, who 
also manages Thunder Road and Cata- 
mount Speedway. 

"You take the love affair Amcricans 
have with the automobile, then you 


translate that into those people who 
madę it part of the sporting scene, and 
it's a wonderful part of Americana. 

"Auto racing also provided Vermont 
with its first real sports heroes," Curley 
says. "To the kid who didn't have any 
Professional major league team, the only 
thing hc could look to in those old days 
was the old flat-head coupe drivers." And 
as time progressed, they looked to the 
Bobby and Beaver Dragons and the Rob- 
bie Crouches. 

"There's a certain Vermont pride; if 
you marry the romance of the automo¬ 
bile with the local-bred guy who's suc- 
cessful at driving them, you have a 
formula for idolization." 

What is it that prompts an otherwise 
normal man to spend most of his free 
time working on a car, then head to the 
track on the weekend and proceed to 
pound it into a mass of unrecognizable 
sheet metal? And then start all over on 
Monday, getting ready for the next race? 

Someone once asked the legendary 
Louis Armstrong to define jazz. 

"If you have to ask, brother, you'11 
never understand," Armstrong is said to 
have replied. 

That probably holds true for racing as 
well. 

Is it money? 

"The dollar is obviously important, 
you can't negate that," says Curley. "But 
these guys go out there week after week, 
for whatever the reason." 

And what of the guy who spends a hot 
summer afternoon in a wheel-to-wheel 
dirt-track duel for a remote shot at a $ 100 
purse? 

Or the usually prudent businessperson 
who invests upwards of $100,000 in a 
racing team, gambling for a share of the 


R acing is cars, to be surę, sińce 
the sport is Vermont's most 
1 obrious restatement of Amer¬ 
ica^ love affair with the intemal com- 
bustion engine. But even morę than 
that, it's people: the thousands of spec- 
tators and fans pictured on the preced- 
ing pages, and the handful of drivers, 
mechanics, and promoters who make 
the races happen. Every race is a mon- 
tage of images: cars speeding for the 
finish linę or spinning out on the 
stretch. And people, placid as driver 
Steve Poulin sipping a cool drink in 
an off moment (opposite, lower right), 
or as fired up as Tom Curley, race pro¬ 
moter and manager of Barre's Thunder 
Road and Milton's Catamount Speed¬ 
way (opposite, left center). 


million dollars in prize money offered on 
the late model stock car tour? Wouldn't 
he be better off in money market funds? 

"I didn't get involved in it for the 
money," says Vermont Senate Republi- 
can Leader Allen Avery, a co-owner of 
the Mountain Racing Team." I got in it 
for a change of pace — to vent my frus- 
trations on something else besides my 
business and politics." 

His partner, Lt. Gov. Peter Smith, re- 
calls going through the first 32 years of 
his life without ever going to the races, 
then getting hooked while campaigning 
in the pits at Catamount in 1978. 

"I looked at my wife and said, 'My 
God! I grew up 15 miles down the road 
from this place and I've lived here all my 
life, but who are these people and what's 
going on here?' So we chucked the rest 
of the campaign day and stayed for the 
race," Smith chuckles. "That's probably 
one of the reasons I lost that election." 

Mark Graves, a competitor in the 
slam-bang Flying Tiger Division — kind 
of an entry-level position for race car 
drivers — takes his part-time job so se- 
riously that when he got married, the cer- 
emony was performed in Thunder Road's 
Victory Lane. 

"I figured it was part of my style, so 
why not," he explained. 

For about as long as anyone can re- 
member, Bob Rushford of Bradford has 
been circling the clay at Bear Ridge. He's 
not Bill Elliot or Richard Petty or Mario 
Andretti, nor does he seem to care very 
much. He has Vermont racing — Bear 
Ridge style — in his blood. 

"I've been here sińce day one," he says 
proudly as he clambers through the win- 
dow of his Sportsman Coupe. "I turned 
over the first shovel of dirt when they 
built this place, back in '68." 

Even Bobbie Allison can't say that 
about Daytona. 

Rushford's Number 7 wins a ąualify- 
ing hcat, but limps into the pits after tan- 
gling with two other cars on the 
backstretch during the feature. For him 
it's just another Friday night out with the 
boys. 

And up in the funky grandstand, Ralph 
Rood munches on a box of popcorn and 
chcers for his favorite driver, the smell 
of cxhaust fumes in his nostrils, the roar 
of screaming engines assaulting his ears 
and the blue and red vision of Number 
55 dancing in his head. 


Longtime Vermont writer and newsman Rod 
Ciarkę lives on a back road in North Calais, 
where the cars don’t go fast at all. 
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Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because these lisłings were compiled last winter, there may be 
changes in time or datę. For additional information write: "Summer Events 1986" Vermont 
Travel Diuision, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit local 
information booths zohen traoeling in Yermont. 


Compiled by Jan Peterson 
and Carolan Pratt 


CONTINUING ATTRACTIONS 

Addison Chimney Point Tavern Museum, 
Wed.-Sun.; Barre Rock of Ages Granite Quar- 
ries, tours daily; Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment, daily; Bennington Museum; Bethel 
Historical Society Museum, Suns.; Bondville 
New England Sailboard Co. Outings; Brattle- 
boro Museum & Art Center, Tues.-Sun.; 
Brownington Old Stone House Museum, daily 
July & Aug.; Burlington Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival, Mon.-Sat., July 9-Aug 16; 
Craftsbury Chamber Players, Fri., July 18-Aug. 
22; Ferry Crossings to Port Kent, NY; Fleming 
Museum, Tues.-Sun.; Vermont Mozart Festi- 
val, July 20-Aug. 9; Cabot Cabot Farmers' Co- 
op Creamery, Mon.-Sat.; Calais Kent Tavern 
Museum, Tues.-Sun.; Colchester St. MichaeFs 
Playhouse, Tues.-Sat., June 24-Aug. 16; Dorset 
Dorset Theater Festival, June-Sept; East Burkę 
Auto Toll Road, daily; East Hubbardton Hub- 
bardton Battlefield & Museum, Wed.-Sun.; Es- 
sex Jct. Discovery Museum, Tues.-Sun.; 
Fairfield President Chester A. Arthur Birth- 
place, Wed.-Sun.; Glover Bread & Puppet Mu¬ 
seum, daily; Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin, 
Wed.-Sun.; Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Players, Thurs., July 17-Aug 21; Healdville 
Crowley Cheese Factory, Mon.-Sat.; Isle La 
Motte St. Anne's Shrine; Killington Chairlift, 
daily, June 28-Sept. 1; Gondola, Sat.& Sun., 
June 28-Sept. 1; Playhouse, Tues.-Sun., July 1- 
Aug. 31; Concerts July 14-Aug. 11; Lyndon 
Center Shores Memoriał Museum, Sat.-Sun.; 
June-Aug.; Vermont Ballet Theater, Sat., July 
5-Aug. 9; Manchester American Museum of Fly 
Fishing, daily; Hildene, daily; Musie Festival, 
June 23-Aug.3; Southern Vermont Art Center, 
Tues.-Sun.; Marlboro Musie Festival, July 19- 
Aug. 17; Middlebury Sheldon Museum, Mon.- 
Sat.; Vermont State Craft Center at Frog Hol- 
low, Mon.-Sat.; Montpelier Vermont Mu¬ 
seum, daily; Statehouse, Mon.-Fri.; Wood Art 
Gallery, Tues.-Sun.; North Bennington Park- 
McCullough House, daily; Old Bennington 
Concerts, Thurs., June 26-July 31; Orwell 
Mount Independence (historie site), Wed.- 
Sun.; Peru Concerts, Sat. & Sun., July 4-Labor 
Day; Pittsford Fish Hatchery, daily; Plymouth 
Cheese Corp, daily; Plymouth Notch Calvin 
Coolidge Birthplace, daily; Proctor Marble Ex- 
hibit, daily; Wilson Castle, daily; Putney Green 
Mountain Spinnery, Mon.-Sat., Yellow Barn 
Musie Festival, Tues., Fri., Sat., July 5-Aug. 3; 
Quechee Polo Games, Sat., June 29-Sept. 13; 
Richmond Old Round Church, daily July & 
Aug.; Ripton Robert Frost Recreation Trail, 
daily; Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery, daily; Nor¬ 
man Rockwell Museum, daily; St. Johnsbury 


Athenaeum Art Gallery, Mon.-Sat.; Fairbanks 
Museum & Planetarium, daily; Sharon Joseph 
Smith Birthplace, daily; Shelburne Museum & 
Heritage Park, daily; Shelburne Farms; Spring- 
field Eureka School House, daily; Stowe Auto 
Toll Road; Helen Day Art Center, Wed.-Mon.; 
Gondola Ride, daily July & Aug.; Stratford Jus- 
tin Smith Morrill Homestead, Wed.-Sun.; West 
Addison DAR Mansion, Fri.-Mon.; Weston 
Farrar Mansur House, Wed.-Sun. July & Aug.; 
Playhouse; Concerts, Fri.-Sun., July 5-Aug. 3; 
Weybridge Morgan Horse Farm, daily; Wil- 
mington Marionette Theater, daily; Windsor 
American Precision Museum, daily; Old Con- 
stitution House, daily; Vermont State Craft 
Center at Windsor House, daily; Woodstock 
Billings Farm & Museum, daily; Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science, Mon.-Sat. 

RECURRING EVENTS 

Summer long: Bellows Falls Scenie train ride, 
Info: 463-4280. 

June 1-July 4: Burlington Discovery Festival, 
Info: 863-3489. 

June 7-July 19: Middlebury Folk Art Exhibit, 
Info: 388-3177. 

June 17-Aug. 2: Bennington Oldcastle Theater 
Co., How The Other Half Loves; June 17-July 
5 TBA, Info: 447-1267. 

June 19, July 31, Aug. 28: Quechee Summer 
Dinner Dances, Info: 295-3133. 

June 21-Aug. 24: South Woodstock Horse 
Shows, Info: 457-1509. 

July-Aug.: Morrisville Lamoille Valley Rail- 
road, Info: 888-4255. 



Country Fair 


July 3-Aug. 1: Statewide Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra — July 3 St. Albans, July 4 Shel¬ 
burne, July 5 Manchester, July 12 Rutland, 
July 13 Middlebury, July 18 Windsor July 19 
Brattleboro, July 20 Stowe, July 25 Wood¬ 
stock, July 26 North Bennington August 1 
Derby Linę, Info: 864-5741. 

July 5-Aug. 9: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad 
Suppers, Sats., 5-7 p.m., Info: 484-7249. 

July 17, 31, Aug. 14: Brookfield Jazz Concerts, 
7:30 p.m., Info: 276-3412. 

July 17-Aug. 23: Middlebury Vermont Ensem¬ 
ble Theater, Our Toum, July 17-19 & 23-26; 
TBA, July 31-Aug. 2 & 6-9, Frankenstein, Aug. 
14-16 & 20-23, Info: 388-3001. 

July 18-Aug. 2: Woodstock Little Theater, The 
Man Who Came To Dinner, Info: 457-3981. 

July 19-Aug. 16: Adamant Musie School, Info: 
229-9297. 

Aug. 5-Sept. 2: East Burkę Art Show, Info: 626- 
5711. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

1: Bennington Concert 8 p.m.; Killington Fun 
Slalom; Proctor to Rutland Road Race 1 p.m.; 
Stowe Bike Race 9 a.m.; Woodstock to Hart¬ 
ford Pedał, Paddle, Run Race. 10 a.m. 

3- 27: Springfield Airplane History Exhibit. 

4- 5: Manchester Village Garden Club Celebra- 
tion. 

5- 7: Enosburg Falls Dairy Festival. 

7: Barre 4-H State Day; Burlington Auction 1 
p.m.; Marshfield Buffet 5 p.m. 

7-8 & 14-15: Shaftsbury Horse Trials/Dressage 
10-4 p.m. 

8: Rutland Motorcycle Run 11-1 p.m. 

12-15: Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 

14: Belvidere Bluegrass Festival 1-8 p.m. 

14-16: Lakę Champlain Fishing Derby. 

15: Manchester Garden Party 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

19- 22: Stowe Golf Tournament. 

20- 22: Quechee Balloon Festival & Crafts Fair. 
21: Huntington Summer Solstice Celebration 

6:30-9 p.m.; Rutland Childrens' Fishing 
Derby 9-noon.; Shelburne Gambol Night; 
Woodstock Storytelling Festival 10-6 p.m. & 
8 p.m. 

21- 22: Swanton Annual Antique Show & Sale 
10-6 p.m. 

21-23: Fairlee Country Fair. 

26: East Montpelier Strawberry Festival 5:30 
p.m. 

28: Adamant Strawberry Festival 3-6 p.m.; Ben¬ 
nington Triathlon noon; Dummerston Ctr. 
Strawberry Supper 5-7 p.m.; St. Johnsbury 
Kids' Summerfest 1-4 p.m.; White River Jct. 
Country Fair. 
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28-29: Essex Jct. Antiques Show & Sale 10-5 
p.m.; Orwell Medieval Arts & Crafts Revel- 
rie 10-5 p.m. 

29: Burlington Concert 8 p.m.; Derby Linę Bos¬ 
ton Concert Dance Co., 8 p.m.; Woodstock 
Hand Milking Day 10-3 p.m. 

JULY 

3-5: Rutland 4th of July Celebration. Fair- 
grounds, 11-11 p.m. 

3- 6: Randolph The Sound of Musie, Chandler 
Musie Hall, 8 p.m. 

4: Plymouth Commemoration of Pres. Cool- 
idge's Birth, Coolidge Homestead, noon; 
Woodstock Road Race 9 a.m. 

4: Statewide Celebs.: Barton, Bennington, 
Brattleboro, Burlington, E. Corinth, Plain- 
field, Poultney, Sherburne, Warren, Water- 
bury, Wells River, and elsewhere. 

4- 6: Woodstock Summer Festival. 

5: Bennington Blue Grass Festival & Fiddlers' 
Clinic noon-7 p.m.; Calais Fiddler's Concert 

2 p.m.; Clarendon Strawberry Festival noon- 
4:30 p.m.; Ludlow Craft Fair 10-5 p.m.; Sut- 
ton Draft Horse Show 10 a.m.; Warren Air 
Show noon; West Dover Air Show 10-6:30 
p.m. 

5- 6: Stowe Highland Games 9-5 p.m. 

6: Shelburne Family Day 9-5 p.m. 

6- 12: Middlebury Festival On-The-Green. 

8-13: Sherburne Equestrian Festival. 

9: Bennington Circus 5:30 & 8 p.m. 

10: East Corinth Flea Market 10-4 p.m.; Greens- 
boro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Woodstock Ch. Fair 10-4 p.m.; Georgia Plain 
Strawberry Festival. 

10- 11: Barre Art Show noon-8 p.m. 

11: West Woodstock Dog Show & Obedience 
Trial 9-5 p.m. 

11- 12: Newfane Fire Dept. Field Days. 

11-13: Bennington Antique Show; Northfield 

Quilt Festival. 

12: Chelsea Flea Market 10-4 p.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Antiques & Uniques Festival 10-4 
p.m.; 12: Manchester Antique Show 10 a.m.; 
Marshfield Summer Buffet 5 p.m.; Mont- 
pelier Midsummer Festival 11-11 p.m.; 
Waitsfield Circus 1 & 4 p.m. 

13: Newport Play 8 p.m.; Stowe Concert 7 
p.m.; Woodstock 19th Century Crafts Day 
10-4 p.m. 

15-20: Sherburne Equestrian Classic. 

17- 20: Bradford Connecticut Valley Fair.; New¬ 
port Aquafest. 

18- 20: Stowe Craft Fair 10-5 p.m. 

19: Bethel Flea Market 10-3 p.m.; Brattleboro 
Arts & Crafts Show, On the Common, 9-5 
p.m.; East Montpelier Summer Festival 10- 

3 p.m.; Grafton Church Fair 10-4; Greens- 
boro Bend Bazaar 10-2 p.m.; Irasburg Fair 
10-10 p.m. 

19- 20: Tunbridge Ox Puli 9 a.m. 

20: Stowe Road Race 9 a.m. 

23- 27: Warren Horse Show 8-4:30 p.m. 

24- 25: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar & Fid¬ 
dlers' Concert. 

25: Marlboro Concert 8:30 p.m. 

25- 27: Montpelier Fool's Fest. 

26: Bennington Ice Cream Social 4-8 p.m.; Bur¬ 
lington Country Musie Festival; East Bar¬ 


nard Supper & Fair 5-8 p.m.; Waitsfield $.25- 
A-Dip Supper & Auction 5:30 p.m.; Wood¬ 
stock Antiques Festival 9:30-4 p.m. 

26-27: Shelburne Carriage Festival 9-5 p.m. 

27: Plymouth Triathlon 8 a.m.; Starksboro 
Chicken Barbecue 1-4 p.m. 

29- Aug. 2: Warren/Waitsfield Polo Tourna- 
ment. 

30- Aug. 3: Warren Horse Show 8-4:30 p.m. 

31- Aug. 3: Bellows Falls Old Home Days; 
Whitingham Old Home Week. 

AUGUST 

1: Rutland Sing-Along, 8:30 p.m. 

1-2: Windsor Antique Show & Silent Auction. 




Chelsea Flea Market 


Fairbanks Museum, St. Johnsbury 



Eyuestrian Event 


1-3: Manchester Craft Fair. 

1- 10: Wilmington Art Show 10-5 p.m. 

2: Barton Arts & Crafts Fair 10-4 p.m.; North 
Pomfret Country & Bluegrass Festival 2-8 
p.m.; Townshend Fair 10-9 p.m.; Woodstock 
Ch. Fair 10-3 p.m. 

2- 3: Ferrisburg Champlain Valley Festival 
noon-dusk; Middlesex Washington County 
Field Days. 

3: Rockingham Pilgrimage 3 p.m.; Woodstock 
Book Fair 10-4 p.m. 

4-10: Stratton Mt. Volvo International Tennis 
Tournament. 

6: Craftsbury Common Summer Sale 2-5 p.m. 

6-11: Shelburne Circus 9-5 p.m. 

8: Springfield Moonlight Madness 6-11 p.m. 

8- 10: Burlington Church Street Festival of the 
Arts; Grand Isle Art Show & Sale; Lunen- 
burg Old Home Days; Stowe Antique & 
Classic Car Meet. 

9: Grafton House Tour. Noon-5 p.m.; Orwell 
Rummage & Food Sale 10-3 p.m.; Thetford 
Hill Fair 2-5 p.m. 

9- 10: Rutland Outdoor Art Show 10-5 p.m. 

10: Calais Memoriał Concert 8 p.m.; Calais An- 

tique Gas & Steam Engine Show & Meet, 10- 
4 p.m.; Derby Linę Concert 8 p.m.; Stowe 
Concert 7 p.m.; Woodstock Pottery Dem- 
onstration 10-4 p.m. 

13: Weybridge Open House & Field Day 10:30- 
3:30 p.m. 

13-17: Barton Orleans County Fair; Stowe Head 
Tennis Classic. 

14: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 
p.m. 

15: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper 5 p.m. 

15- 17: Bennington Bennington Battle Day 
Weekend; Swanton Franklin County Field 
Days. 

16: Calais Vermont Day 10-4 p.m.; Morrisville 
Woodcarvers Exhibit 9-4:30 p.m.; Plymouth 
Regatta 10-noon; Thetford Antique Show & 
Sale 10-4 p.m. 

16- 17: Stratton Mtn. Antique Show & Sale; 
Shelburne Craft Fair. 

16-23: Burlington Interfolk '86. 

17: Brownington Old Stone House, Open 
House 10-5 p.m.; Manchester Horse Show 8 
a.m. 

20- 23 & 27-30: Hyde Park Fiddler on The Roof 
8:30 p.m. 

21: Orwell Rummage & Food Sale 10-3 p.m.; 
So. Royalton Bazaar & Smorgasbord 2-6:30 
p.m. 

21- 22: Burlington Antiques Show & Sale. 

21- 24: Lyndonville Caledonia County Fair. 

22- 24: Brattleboro Home, Industrial & Craft 
Show; Killington Vermont State Craft Fair; 
Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers' Day 
Exhibition. 

23: Tunbridge Flea Market 9-5 p.m.; Vergennes 
Vergennes Day. 

24: Derby Linę Concert 8 p.m. 

25-Sept. 1: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo- 
sition. 

29-31: Stratton Mtn. Wurstfest. 

29- Sept. 7: Rutland Vermont State Fair. 

30: Waitsfield Mad River Craft Fair 10-5 p.m. 

30- 31: Bellows Falls Fiddlers Contest 10 a.m. 

31: Ripton Robert Frost Day 1-5 p.m. 
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"I like to sit down with a book in a quiet room, surę of uninterrupted time in 
which to savor its wisdom, beauty, gciiety , sadness . . 

Dorothy Canfield Fishcr 
Jon Gilbert Fox might have had those words in mind when he photographed 
this summer viezv of a room at Mapie Crest Farm in Shrewsbury. 




















































